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7 Edueation in Inter-Americanism 





* Concentrating special attention on the 
35 study of Spanish and Latin-American history, 
culture, and geography is needed—Now. 
36 
FOR many years our natural lines of 
37 cultural interchange have run east and 


Dif- 
39 ferences in historical and cultural back- 


west rather than north and south. 


grounds have, when coupled with vast 


a distances. lack of modern communica- 

14 tion and rapid transportation, kept us 
ignorant of our great neighbors to the 
South. 

16 Almost abruptly the need to defend 


our liberties and to quicken the achieve- 


50 ment of our common destinies has chal- 


lenged that ignorance. The Spanish 
o] have a proverb to the effect that “Love 
z and interest alike cause us to eat from 
33 the same dish.” ‘Today our common in- 
<4 terest in hemispherical defense and 
" our determination to select our own way 
of life without outside interference 
impel us toward mutual understanding 

and appreciation. 
If one considers the role of organized 
92 education in bringing about under- 
, ' standing and friendship hetween the 
" Americas, the first thing to suggest it- 
self is language. The Spanish language 
is at present taught in many high 
schools and colleges. Portuguese, the 
language of Brazil, a great nation con- 
stituting half the area of South Amer- 
lea, with more than 40,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, is taught in almost none of our 
schools. One effect of this is that many 
60 of our people do not know that Por- 
, tuguese is the language of Brazil, a 
fact frequently commented upon by 
al Brazilians visiting in this country. 
y” From the Oct 1940 Senoon Lire editorial 
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Both languages ought more frequently 
to be taught not only as a means of 
facilitating travel and commerce but 
also because of the peculiar contribu- 
tion which a knowledge of these lan- 
guages may make to an understanding 
of Latin 
and life. 


Yes; the curriculum is already over- 


Americans, their literature, 


crowded. And if new subjects or con- 
tent concerned with the language, his- 
tory, geography, and culture of Latin 
America are to be added, this can only 
be at the expense of less essential con- 
tent. Courses in American history and 
geography, standard educational pab- 
ulum, might well include somewhat 
less emphasis upon the Spanish explor- 
ers and conquistadores and more em- 
phasis upon the modern development 


All 


American youth ought to be familiar 


of our South American neighbors. 


with such heroes in the fight for human 
liberty as San Martin, Bolivar, Tous- 
saint-L’Ouverture, 
Marti. 


High-school literature classes should 


Juarez, and José 


give more attention to the prose and 
poetry of our Spanish speaking neigh- 
bors. Projects are even now in process 
which will provide for the more fre- 
English translation of the 
important literary works of our Latin- 


quent 


American neighbors together with the 
American 
works into the Spanish and Portuguese 
Such should 
find their way more frequently into the 


translation of standard 


languages. translations 
anthologies of literary selections com- 


monly studied by American high- 


Similarly 
with the art and music of South Amer- 


school and college youth. 


ica the best representations of the cul- 
ture of our neighbors living South of 
the Rio Grande may well be more fre- 
quently included in the repertories of 
American high-school orchestras and 
choral groups; and in the studies of our 
art classes. 

Unless these or similar suggestions are 
adopted by our American public schools 
it is hardly to be expected that the inter- 
change of graduate students and pro- 
fessors, summer institutes for Latin- 
American studies, travel in South 
America, exhibitions of South American 
art in American galleries, exchange of 
radio and motion-picture programs, 
highly valuable as all these may be, will 
markedly affect the enlightenment of the 
great rank and file of Americans. Ex- 
perience teaches us that in order to reach 
the mass of our citizens an institution 
Such 
an institution is at hand in the schools 
and colleges of America. 


of mass education is necessary. 


Educators 
must grasp this opportunity for promot- 
inter-American friendship and 
understanding. ‘They must realize that 
our destiny is bound up with that of the 
20 other republics in the Western 
Hemisphere which are striving to keep 


ing 


alive the spirit of liberty and tolerance 

that spirit, born of understanding, 
justice and good will toward all men 
which is the genius of free institutions. 

An important contribution of educa- 
tion to the defense of democracy is the 
vigorous promotion of inter-American 
friendship and understanding—NOW ! 


Yt Leccdiheher 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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WHEREVER we turn in educational circles 
we hear one topic of discussion—Education 
for National Defense. Many statements of 
what the schools must do are being made. 
Some of these statements verge on the hys- 
terical. In a number of communities strange 
things have been done under the banner of 
education for defense. There is considerable 
evidence of confused thinking. Our eager- 
ness to perform valiant service in the Na- 
tion’s defense is laudable, but we must still 
direct our major efforts to the realization 
of the fundamental purposes of education 
for democracy. 

What, then, is the chief function of public 
education in this hour of realization that the 
Nation’s defenses are inadequate? In deter- 
mining our chief function at such a 
let us realize first that there are just two kinds 
of foes to give the Nation concern: the foes 
from without the Nation and the foes from 
within. The first of these foes we may never 
have to meet. Certainly the 
such an eventuality should become less and 
less as the Nation increasingly 
stronger in its military might. The task of 
building armaments is primarily the task of 
marshalling for this purpose our industrial 


time, 


prospects of 


becomes 


Education and Detense 


the physical condition of youth. It can de- 
velop and maintain the morale of youth and 
help adjust to our rapidly changing 
But, in the final analysis, it is not 
here that shall 
greatest contribution to the Nation’s defense. 
The major task of the schools of America 


youth 
economy. 


public education make its 


is the defense of the Nation against its foes 
With startling divination, 
Abraham Lincoln once said: 


from within. 

“At what point is the approach of danger 
to be expected? I answer, if it reaches us, 
it must spring up amongst us. If destruc- 
tion be our lot, we must ourselves be its author 
and finisher. As a nation of free ‘men we 
must live through all time or die by suicide.” 

Our foes from within are not alone the 
paid agents of other nations, dangerous to our 
strength and solidarity as these foes may be. 
They are also the forces of ignorance, greed, 
intolerance, immorality, and sloth. They are 
internal economic strife, racial antagonisms, 
disrespect for law, crime, and juvenile de- 
linquency, and the softness that on the one 
hand too much ease and luxury brings, and 
that on the other reconciliation to the idleness 
of unemployment engenders. It is in the 
combatting of these foes which are sapping 


are too inclined to be contentious and arg. 
mentative over our pet theories. We rejoice 
in the finding of new terms for the statement | 
of old truths, to become confused in an every. 
terms. Our task 


Our ob- } by ¥ 


Let us 


changing jargon of new 
today is to get down to simplicities. 
jectives can be increasingly realized. 
put our efforts, therefore, today in the doing 
process, in finding better ways of attaining 
our objectives. Let us put forth stronger 
efforts (1) to bring the maximum of self. 
realization to every child, (2) 





to develop a 
more deeply appreciative and effectively per. 
a gre 4 
' gape greatly | for 
increased economic efficiency for every citizen, ? 


forming citizenship, (3) to secure 


and (4) to make possible the attainment op | mate 
the part of future citizens of ever higher levels | and 
of social understanding and concern for | are ‘ 
human welfare. any 
The great contribution, then, of public ednu- is th 
cation to national defense is the contribution 
it shall make to the development of rugged, of al 
energetic, virile youths, prepared for weil Tn 


and capable of working hard and steadily, ) mucl 
possessed of civic understanding and abiding alum 
loyalties, capable of appraising intelligently 


: : comn 
the leadership to be followed, straightfor- f pl 
ward and scornful of subterfuge, socially and pales 


economically literate according to American pare } 








and economic resources. Public education the strength of the Nation that education can 

can assist in this task in important ways. It make its best contribution to national standards, courageous and worthy of free | the i 
ean make and has made the full capacity of defense. dom. It is in this way that we shall finally fesnst 

its vocational training facilities immediately The established purposes of education in build a strong America. 
available to train men for expanding defense our democracy are sound. It is in the realiza- CLAUDE V. COURTER age 
industries and the servicing of mechanized tion of these purposes that we at times leave Superintendent of Schools. Is W 
military equipment. It can greatly improve much to be desired. As a profession we Bulletin of the Cinciunatt Tedchere Asseclatian hums 
“\the | 
going 
, _— ; ‘thing 
Appointed to Fill Schools; staff member for the Survey} the 3 
of Methodist Colleges, Board of Edu-} left. 


Vacancy 


Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch has been ap- 
pointed senior specialist in higher edu- 
cation of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Blauch succeeds the late J. H. Mc- 
Neely, who for several years had served 
in that position. 

For the past few years Dr. Blauch 
served as principal educational special- 
ist with the Advisory Committee on 
Education. He was in charge of a 
number of studies. 

Other positions held by Dr. Blauch 
include summer school teaching at the 
University of Chicago, and at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; executive secre- 
tary, curriculum survey committee, 
American Association of Dental 


136 





Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch. 





cation of the Methodist 
Church: professor of education, North \ putti: 
Carolina College for Women (now | avail 
Woman’s College of the University of jour { 
North Carolina) ; specialist in charge, #l ag 
of Land-Grant College Statistics, U. 5.| Fo 
Bureau of Education (now Office) : and| been 


Episcopal } pense 


several years of public-school work, *educa 
teaching and supervising in Pennsyl- ve 
; ; ‘inade 
vania and Ohio. “ong 
Thi 


Dr. Blauch holds an A. B. from), 
Goshen College; an A. M. and Ph. Die 
*dairy 
‘to pre 
‘tieula 
homa, Massachusetts, Georgia, Ten-| horde 


from the University of Chicago. 
He has participated in educational 
surveys in Arkansas, Arizona, Okla- 


nessee, and New Jersey, as well as 1} ay. p 
national studies. protec 


} 
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=) The First of a Series of Nutrition Articles 


Nutrition Education 


| Throughout the School Program 


sk! by James F. Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Health Education, Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist 


us in Elementary Education, and Susan M. Burson, Agent, Home Economics Education Service 


asi 
o kk If health is the first objective 


a in education then nutrition 





er ) stands first among subjects 
tly | for instruction. Nutrition deals with 
“0, ( material matters. The substances used 
on e ‘ 
ee and the way in which they are used 
els . . 

for |are Of the first concern in making of 


anv machine. The human mechanism 


du- + js the most delicate and most important 
‘on | of all machines. 
zed, / 

m In these turbulent 
ork 
ily, | much about the need for manganese, 


times we hear 


ling | aluminum, molybdenum, and other un- 
nly /eommon elements for the construction 


‘Or ) of planes, zuns, and explosives. These 
ane : 

can are Important but we dare not neglect 
ree. | the importance of certain essentials for 


ally |construction and conditioning of hu- 
Fortunately our country 
with materials for 


man bodies. 
is well, supplied 
human nutrition. 
"the human mechanism is daily under- 
= going reconstruction so that where the 
‘things that should have been done for 
vey)the nutrition of the child have been 
du-| left undone, the results can be com- 
pal} pensated to a considerable degree by 
rth) putting into practice knowledge now 
iow available. It is this fact which makes 
- of pour teaching concerning nutrition, at 
rge | all ages, so highly important. 
S$ For more than 25 years there has 
and| been research and_ ever-broadening 
rk, education, yet statistics indicate that 
sy]. nearly one-third of the Nation still is 
inadequately fed. 
- The story which health and nutri- 
tion has to tell is a simple one—more 
fruits and vegetables, more milk and 


‘dairy products, balanced meals, diets 
ma 


kla- 


en- . 
: » | border-line 
; in 


to prevent and to combat disease, par- 
‘tieularly diets to solve the problem of 
When 
ire poor they are usually shortest in 
protective fruits, 


nutrition. meals 


foods—milk, vege- 
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Fortunately, also, 


tables, and eggs—the foods which are 
richest in vitamins and minerals. 

Machines, human and otherwise, are 
defective if poor materials are used in 
their construction. ‘ Ever since the first 
World War, we have heard about the 
“defects of the draft.” We may soon 
be hearing about the defects of the 
draft which is in process now. Forty 
years ago we had our first dire accounts 
from medical inspectors of the fre- 
quency of poor vision, impaired hear- 
ing, decayed teeth, and bad _ tonsils. 
Today we have much the same reports 
from schoo! health officials. The treat- 
ment of the defective goes expensively 
on. ‘There has been some improvement 
during these years but where this has 
occurred, it has been due chiefly to 
improved nutrition. Poor nutrition 
results in physical and mental ineffec- 
tiveness. Experiments with such un- 
fortunates among school children, by 
supplying nutritional deficiencies, have 
resulted in “better attendance, more 
energy, less fidgetiness, less timidity, 
less listlessness, better attention, and 
better memory,” to say nothing of bet- 
ter motor control and zest for play. In 
a word, improved nutrition (other 
things being equal) makes life more 
worth living. 


Planning for Nutrition and Health 
Education 


While nutrition depends essentially 
on the matter of food and feeding, it is 
not. separable from other fundamentals 
in hygiene, such as mental and physical 
activity and their alternates, rest and 
sleep. 

Nutrition education is as essential at 
one age as another. It is a part of 
health education in all grades in which 
instruction may be given. The content 


and method of instruction will vary 
with age and with the demand for de- 
tails of knowledge on the subject. 

What retards the spread of nutri- 
tion knowledge and its acceptance by 
people? This is the concern of educa- 
tors. Many factors interfere with food 
practices and habits that provide for 
good nutrition: Family background, 
culture patterns, early associations, 
fashions in foods, social and economic 
conditions, and indifference. Many 
homemakers even though these factors 
and others are operating, are able to 
provide adequate food for their fami- 
lies. The approach to good nutrition is 
not through completely changing peo- 
ples’ food habits. Rather it is by giving 
recognition to their food practices that 
make for good nutrition. These could 
be supplemented to include foods 
needed. It is necessary for those who 
teach nutrition to gain more knowledge 
about how people live and more under- 
standing about the stimuli to which they 
respond in order to build upon each 
individual’s personal experience. All 
members of the family must be con- 
sidered. 

It may be necessary to discard some 
familiar formulas for teaching nutri- 
tion and use every known device to 
catch and hold the attention of the indi- 
vidual, the family and the community 
long enough to result in action about 
more adequate nutrition. Popular in- 
terest must be caught through effective 
ways which will find reflection in the 
food practices of families. Effective 
techniques may be drawn from radio, 
publicity, advertising, the movies, and 
other sources. All presentation of facts 
must be identified with life experiences. 
In some cases the approach must be 
through the family group. Emphasis 


ist 








must be laid upon giving nutrition 
training to the child and to youth, for 
through them the family and ultimately 
the community can be reached and in- 
fluenced to listen, to believe, and to act. 

To provide an effective nutrition edu- 
cation program throughout the schools 
requires careful planning so that all 
resources are most effectively used. 
These include the day by day environ- 
ment and instruction of the elementary 
school; the school lunch; home-school 
cooperation; a secondary school pro- 
gram built on what has been done in 
the elementary school and a planned 
program of instruction throughout the 
different subjects of the secondary 
school; adult education and _ school- 
community cooperation. 

Ways of making nutrition teaching a 
part of every day’s work are many and 


varied, but it takes a resourceful teacher 


to recognize the possibilities, and to fit 
them to the grade level of the children 
concerned. 

Since it is not what is on the menu 
of the school lunch but what is in the 
child that counts, correlation of teach- 
ing with experience in the school lunch- 
room is recognized as an educational 
opportunity. This can be accom- 
plished only when faculty members real- 
ize its importance. Since this is a 
problem of the entire school, any effec- 
tive plan includes the cooperation of 
every teacher. For the school as a 
whole, provisions for noon lunch are 
important, and call for a policy that is 
understood and sponsored by all. 

Informally, contributions to nutrition 
education may come from many fields. 
Animal agriculture might be well ex- 
tended; to the culture of the human 
animal; the pages of history and liter- 
ature are not empty on the subject for 
the lack of certain nutritional elements 
(still often deficient in everyday life) 
once interfered with exploration and 
influenced the outcome of wars. Phaysi- 
ology deals with physical and mental 
conditions affecting nutrition. Biol- 
ogy is constantly concerned with nutri- 
tion. Geography, and the social sci- 
ences should have much to say on the 
subject. Home economics offers direct 
teaching and is concerned not only with 
the nutrition of this, but of future gen- 
erations. 


i32 


Nutrition Education in Elementary School 


The work of the school and the home 
on all health problems should repre- 
sent a hook-and-eye relationship. 
Neither can be wholly responsible for 
any habit or attitude, and no habit can 
be developed in isolation from other 
habits. For example, in developing 
an awareness of the need for healthful 
foods, the necessity for clean hands in 
preparation of foods is of equal impor- 
tance with the food itself. 

The school must be interested in nu- 
trition from the standpoint of every 
child. The teacher is much more apt 
to get as a parent’s question, “How is 
Bob’s arithmetic?” rather than, “What 
kind of lunch does Bob choose in the 
school cafeteria?” The teacher must 
create interest in nutrition in one home, 
from the ground floor as it were: in 
stimulate lagging 
she may 


another she must 
interest; and in still another 
have to meet downright antagonism. 
The teacher and school officials must 
look at nutrition from at least two 
points of view. Skillful means must be 
used to discover that child who suffers 
This must be 
done in a way that will not embarrass 
the child, and not seem to criticize the 
home. At the same time that situations 
are being corrected for certain children, 
there must be a positive type of teach- 
ing that will make all children intelli- 
gent about the importance of good nu- 


because of malnutrition. 


trition. 

Any program be it citizenship, world 
understanding, thrift, or nutrition to be 
successful must be an integral part of all 
activities in the elementary 
school, Especially, it 
must be experienced rather than merely 


school 
as elsewhere. 


talked about. 


Nutrition in Secondary and Adult Education 


Secondary school pupils, while con- 
cerned with personal fitness to which 
nutrition contributes, need broadened 
horizons as to nutrition problems of 
families in the community. 

They may study food practices in 
their own and others’ homes, to rec- 
ognize ways through which people pro- 
vide for their food needs, some of them 
satisfying personal tastes as well as nu- 


tritional requirements; they may be- 


come skillful in planning and prepar-) Pr 
ing meals, and in conserving valuable’ 


food elements. S 
They can visit and participate in the; ( 


use of community diet clinics and | 
health services where families talk over 
food buying problems with specialists 
in nutrition and consumer buying; use -y 
current news services which keep house. 

hold buyers aware of foods that are i 
plentiful and good buys suited to fam-\ 

ily incomes; observe the making of| pro! 
health examinations which revea] 2 
symptoms of inadequate and insufficient - 
food ; participate in experiences to dis. Em) 
cover what their local, State, and Na-? haa 
tional governments are doing to help} 
get safe foods to more people ; use the| ie 
results of surveys to discover nutrition| 

and health needs in their own commnu-! 1 
nity; participate with adults through! calls 
community making and ing ‘ 
carrying out plans for remedying con. wad 


councils in 


a : , . ati 
ditions which keep people from being P 
é' *} anc 
strong and vitally well; and discover 
mee ys thro 
the problems involved in working for 
| Tolle 
low-cost ways of selling milk and fruits 
: anal 
and vegetables so that all can have a | 
take 
greater abundance of them. 4 
ry bd a i 1e 
They need to become acquainted with ¥ 
tude: 


the food stamp plan now in operation 
in 150 cities. They can study Govern-} , 
ment-graded foods and through expe- 
rience with them recognize their re- 
sponsibility for buying and urging) 4 
others to buy by grade in order to get 
the quality they want for the money, 
they can spend. 


ditic 
in r 


th 
Th 
v€ To 
their 
School-Community Cooperation spect 


To make the nutrition program an) °™ 


integral part of the educational pro- A 
gram of the school it is necessary toy US 
have an effective This! felds 
may be the superintendent o1 tions, 
pal; or the lunchroom manager. Who ™¢n 
ever acts in this capacity must have a> 2. 


sound educational philosophy, practical! cor 


coordinator. 
princi 





working knowledge, and _ ability tof Ment: 
enlist the cooperation of others. whicl 

Where it is feasible, it would be help] ® - 
ful to provide a worker in nutrition PPOSP 
education for school and community? : ficials 
Such a person could work within the Work 
school system with school administra ‘them. 


t 
tors who have responsibility for pre} eir 


Ome): 
viding an adequate lunch for all schoo! cla 


(Concluded on page 136) ‘in 
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k** A current highlight in the fed- 
erally financed defense-train- 
program is the joint 
promulgation by the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation and the United States Employ- 
ment Service, Division of the Bureau of 
Employment Service, Social Security 


ing 


Board, of a plan whereby prospective 
enrollees in defense-training courses 
may be selected more efficient ly. 

The plan advocated by a cooperative 
committee of these two Federal agencies 
calls for the selection of defense-train- 
ing enrollees on the basis of the present 


‘and future needs of employers in occu- 


pations essential to the national defense 


and also upon information secured 


through analyses of jobs for which en- 


rollees are to receive training. These 


) analyses, the committee believes, should 


take into consideration such factors as 
the work experience, interests, apti- 
tudes, personal traits, and physical con- 
dition of those who are to be employed 
Trainees are to 
referrals 


in the jobs analyzed. 
be selected, therefore, from 
who possess the required qualifications 
to the greatest possible degree. 

The report suggests that three steps 
be followed by local referral agencies in 
their preliminary 
spective enrollees 


selection of pro- 


in defense-training 


' courses, as follows: 
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1, Examine prospective trainees’ pre- 
vious work experience, experience in 
fields related to their regular occupa- 
tions, and their experience on Govern- 
ment projects. 

2. Study their personal and school 
records in their relation to the require- 
particular occupation for 
which it is proposed to train them. 

3. Arrange for an interview of the 
prospective trainees by the hiring of- 
ficials of companies engaged in types of 
work for which it is proposed to train 
them. Such interviews may result in 


their eventual employment by the 


officials who interview them. 
Final acceptance or rejection of 
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trainees recommended by local referral 
agencies, the joint committee believes, 
should rest with the school. 

It recommends that trained personnel 
be available to carry out the selection 
work, and that consideration be given 
by those chosen for this work to the de- 
gree of thoroughness with which the 
preliminary selection of training can- 
dlidates has been carried on, the type 
of course in which training is to be 
given, the supply of training candidates, 
and other local factors. 

The committee recommends further 
that when the trainee has started his 
training program, a report be made to 
the local referral agency showing the 
type of course the trainee is pursuing, 
the hours he spends in training, the level 
of proficiency he attains, and the in- 
structor’s rating of the trainee’s per- 
sonal traits, and that a copy of this 
report be sent to the State employ- 
ment, office to aid it in making proper 
placements. 

Finally, the selection plan of the joint 
U.S. Office of Education and Employ- 
ment Service Committee calls for fol- 
low-up on the job of persons who have 
completed defense-training courses as 
well as follow-up of trainees who drop 
out of courses before they have com- 
pleted them. In line with this recom- 
mendation, State and district. ad- 
ministration of the Work Projects 
Administration have been instructed to 
make a follow-up of each WPA trainee 
who has completed a defense-training 
course or who has dropped out prior to 
the completion of training. 


Exchange Information 


In this connection the joint committee 
recommends that the State employment 
office and the school exchange informa- 
tion concerning trainees placed in em- 
ployment. This information, it is ex- 
plained, will help schools to evaluate 
the practicability of the methods used 
in selecting trainees and the effective- 





in defense-training course get 
practical experience in assembling airplane 
wings. 


Enrollees 


ness of the training program. It is 
essential, the committee believes, that 
school authorities and employment of- 
fices cogrdinate their follow-up pro- 
cedures in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication and annoyance to employers 
and that they have on file information 
secured from follow-up activities which 
will be of value to both of them. 

Information concerning drop-outs, it 
is emphasized, particularly the reasons 
for their failure to complete training 
for which they have been enrolled, will 
be helpful in devising improved pro- 
cedures for selecting other trainees. 

The joint committee also emphasizes 
that as the defense-training program 
progresses, an increasing proportion of 
the new trainees will be drawn from the 
1,750,000 persons who, it is estimated, 
leave secondary schools and colleges 
annually. The committee recommends 
that procedures be adopted by second- 
ary schools and employment offices by 
which pertinent facts concerning these 
school-leavers may be made available 
to State employment offices to aid them 
in the registration and classification of 
these potential workers, many of whom 
will be candidates for training. 

Example Cited 

To illustrate how the precedure 
recommended by it for selecting trainees 
for defense-training courses works out, 
the committee cites the plan followed 
last summer in an industrial city of 
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100,000 in selecting enrollees for de- 
fense-training courses and in following 
them up in employment after their 
training was completed. 

Five agencies participated in the 
plan—the State employment service, 
the Work Projects Administration, a 
counseling and testing center, repre- 
sentatives of local manufacturers, and 
the local supervisors of the defense- 
training courses. 

The State employment service keeps 
a file of applications of unemployed 
persons, their work histories, and per- 
sonal data concerning them. It also 
has complete information with regard 
to the worker requirements in local in- 
dustries. In the spring it obtains from 
each school the names of prospective 
school-leavers who will be eligible for 
employment. 

The local defense-training course is 
planned by local school authorities 
only after consultation with an advis- 
ory committee on which employees and 
employers are equally represented. 
The practice of the school, also, is to 
build up reservoirs of selected candi- 
dates so that vacancies in, any training 
class may be filled promptly. 

Candidates for training are selected 
by the local employment service from 
its files, on the basis of their previous 
work experience and personal history, 
and are sent to the counseling and test- 
ing-center. Here they fill out an ex- 
tensive individual inventory blank, are 
given tests, and are interviewed by a 
counselor, and a report is made to the 
employment service of the findings of 
the counseling and testing center. 

Zach candidate accepted for training 
is sent by the employment service to 
the hiring officer of one of the compa- 
nies which might be expected to employ 
him upon completion of his training, 
who passes on. his acceptability for em- 
ployment. Frequently, the hiring offi- 
cer requests that the training candidate 
be sent back as soon as he has completed 
training. 

Candidates who survive the prelim- 
inary procedure are enrolled in train- 
ing courses. In some instances the 
course supervisor, after observing the 
progress of an enrollee for a few days, 
may reject him. 

When a defense-training enrollee has 
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completed his course, a course-termina- 
tion report containing the instructor’s 
rating of the trainee’s mechanical apti- 
tude, attitude, carefulness, and charac- 
ter, is sent to the employment service, 
whose function is to see that the trainee 
is placed on a job. 

In reviewing the results of the de- 
fense training in the city whose 
program is here reviewed, those respon- 
sible for the program point out partic- 
ularly the results which they believe 
were accomplished in whole or in part 
through adherence to the systematic 
enrollee-selection plan. Specifically, 
they direct attention to the fact that 
100 percent of the trainees who com- 
pleted the summer training courses 
were placed and that employers express 
satisfaction at the work of these 
trainees; that less than 5 percent of those 
who enrolled for training dropped out 
before completing it; that the informa- 
tion supplied the local employment 
service by the counseling and testing 
center about persons rejected for train- 
ing has assisted the former in placing 
these rejected persons on jobs for which 
they are qualified; that in many in- 
stances those who enrolled in training 
classes were assured of employment 
before they started training, as a re- 
sult of pretraining interviews with 
prospective employers; and that indi- 
viduals without job experience, selected 
by the enrollee-selection plan followed 
in the city, have been able to profit by 
the training and succeed in employ- 
ment afterwards. 

The report of the joint committee on 
cooperation which is 
Dreng Bjornaraa, Edwin N. Montague, 
©. L. Shartle, and Raymond Ward, of 
the U. S. Employment Service, Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Social Security Board, and 
Royce E. Brewster, Harry A Jager, 
Giles M. Ruch, and Anthony C. Tucker, 
of the U. S. Office of Education, has 
been distributed to those in the States 
who are specifically concerned with the 
effective carrying out of the defense- 


composed of 


training program. 
Publications Clarify 


What defense-training equipment 
may be purchased with Federal funds? 
Who may enroll in defense-training 


courses? What should be the length of 
these courses? Where may vocational! 
courses for out-of-school youth bel 
given? May girls enroll in defenge., 
training courses ? 

These and many other questions are 
answered in mimeographed publica.| 
tions distributed by the U. S. Office of 
Education to State and local boards for 
vocational education. Formulated 4g, 
“question and answer” documents theg 
publications, Misc. 2600 and Mise. 2709,! 
contain answers to the questions with 





which vocational education leaders jy 
the States are confronted in setting up 
and operating defense-training classes) 
provided for out-of-school rural and\ 
nonrural youth and for youth on NYA{ 
projects under the Federal aet ap-| 
proved by the President early in| 
October. 

Attention is called in the Office of? 
Education publications to the type of, 
information those responsible for de-| 
fense-training may secure 
from State employment services, 


programs 


These services, it is explained, can sup-| 
ply information on the labor market—' 
current supply and demand for work-, 
ers with specific skills locally and else- 





where; information on employer re-| 
quirements in connection with specific) 
jobs; and information concerning the 
number of out-of-school youth in a) 
community, their work history, pre- 
training, and their 
qualifications and potentialities for dif/ 
ferent kinds of work. | 

It explains the purpose of State and 
local advisory committees in connection 


vious interests, 


with defense-training programs and) 
makes recommendations on the compo- 
sition of these committees. It empha- 
sizes the fact that State, district, and 
other public-school boundaries are to be 
disregarded in making training facili 
ties available for existing and contem-; 
plated training needs; that no registra: 
tion or other fees are to be charged 
persons who enroll for the training; 
and that courses may be given in any 
public school or other location wher 
adequate facilities and equipment are, 
available, provided it is under public, 
supervision and control. | 


1 Provisions and implications of this act were 
explained in Scnoot Lirn, December 1940 issue 
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The regulation publications 
are especially specific with regard to 


recent 


the provision in the latest Federal de- 
fense-training legislation which per- 
mits the use of Federal funds for equip- 
ment used in connection with defense- 
training programs. 


Purchasing and Renting Provision 


Under this additional 


equipment, machinery, and tools neces- 


provision 


sary for efficient instruction in connec- 
tion with the defense-training program 
may be purchased or rented. In the 
main, it is expected that purchases will 
be confined to instructional equipment 
already partially 


shops 


for school 
equipped. Federal funds may be used 
for the rental of additional space neces- 
sary to conduct an approved program 
only when present space available is 
not sufficient for the effective conduct 
of the program. Office equipment and 
accessories used in connection with the 
administration of the equipment pro- 
vision of the Federal act may be rented 
or purchased only where the equipment 


or accessories available are inadequate. 
Many Enrolled But More Will Be Needed 


Reports from the States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
to the Office of 
more than 241,000 persons were enrolled 


Edueation show that 


in approximately 6,000 defense-training 


» classes during the period July 1 to Oc- 


Of this number, more 
preem- 


tober 30, 1940. 
than 132,000 were enrolled in 
ployment courses designed to prepare 
them for defense jobs, and 109,000 were 
enrolled in supplementary courses set 
up for the purpose of making those 
already employed more proficient in 
their jobs. 

The need for training workers for em- 
ployment in industries essential to the 
national defense is emphasized by sta- 


) tisties covering the demand for skilled 


Fig- 
ures obtained by the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce indicated that the air- 
craft industry 114,000 
skilled workers—more than double the 


workers in the aircraft industries. 


would need 
humber then employed, during the 12- 
month period beginning about Novem- 
ber 1, 1940, to enable it to keep pace 
with projected plane production. 
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Need for Study of School Facilities 


In Areas Affected by Activities of the Defense Program 


* * * Inquiries to the U. S. Office of 
Education during the past sev- 
eral months point out the need 
for financial assistance by the Federal 
Government to local school systems with 
an influx of children of school age of 
workers on projects of, or closely related 
to, the national defense program. The 
population of many communities, and 
often of areas comprising several such 
communities (and frequently compris- 
ing several local school administrative 





units) is rapidly increasing because of 
activities of the defense program. 

A number of these communities and 
areas are finding themselves with an in- 
creased number of pupils who cannot be 
accommodated by a budget adopted for 
a normal school load. The local school 
authorities in these areas affected by ac- 
tivities of the defense program find it 
impossible to procure additional funds 
for these emergencies because, even if 
there were new sources of revenue, they 
cannot under existing legal conditions 
be tapped for at least 12 months. Some 
local school administrative units find 
themselves with decreased assessed val- 
uations of property because the Federal 
Government has purchased or will pur- 
chase a considerable portion of the ter- 
ritory involved. Property thus taken 
over by the Federal Government is not 
subject to local (or State) taxation. 

In some instances the public schools 
have no recourse in the matter of ob- 
taining increased local funds because 
the additional children live on prop- 
erty owned by the Federal Government 
or in which the Federal Government 
has an interest, or on property of a pri- 
vate industrial concern, not a part of 
but adjoining the local school adminis- 
trative unit. In short, the local school 
authorities in these areas affected by 
activities of the defense program are 
faced with the problem (immediately 
or in the near future) of providing (a) 
school building facilities and/or (b) 
teachers for a relatively large number 
of additional children of school age 
without the authority, and often with 


no possibility, to obtain, through regu- 
lar channels, additional funds for this 
undertaking. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
been interested for years in the prob- 
lem of educational facilities for chil- 
dren on Federal Government reserva- 
tions. In 1935, a comprehensive study 
was made by this Office to show the ex- 
tent of the problem; the study was 
published as U. S. Office of Education 
Leaflet No. 46. More than 20,000 chil- 
dren residing on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s property at that time were at- 
tending local public schools without 
paying tuition. About 3,506 
obliged to pay tuition and more than 
400 had no place to attend school of 
any kind. The numerous congested lo- 
eal situations resulting from the de- 
fense program, however, are in many 
instances acute and the immediate prob- 
lems they create cannot well be solved 
by the localities or even by the localities 
and the States. 

One of the emergency appropriation 
measures, Public, 849, relates particu- 
larly to housing facilities in connection 
with projects of the national defense 
program. Public, 849, carries provision 
for “community facilities” including 
schools and makes possible payment of 
“annual sums in lieu of taxes . . .” 
According to available information, the 
provisions of this act are applicable 
only to those areas with housing pro- 
grams for defense workers. 

Whether provisions of Public, 849, are 
adequate for needed school facilities in 


were 


the numerous areas involved will have 
to be determined by study. §S. Res. 324 
calls for a study of “all school facilities 
at or near naval yards, Army and naval 
reservations, and bases at which hous- 
ing programs for defense workers are 
to be carried out or are contemplated.” 
The Secretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
retary of War filed requests with Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt for the U. S. Office of Education 
to make this study. 
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Plans for the study to determine 
these needed school facilities have been 
formulated with the assistance of other 
interested Federal agencies and State 


departments of education. The study 
thus planned, however, includes all 
local areas affected by activities of the 
defense program—not only those “at 
which housing programs for defense 
workers are being carried out or are 
contemplated.” Forms and instructions 
for collecting basic information and for 
submitting estimated needs in these 
areas have been sent to State superin- 
tendents and commissioners of educa- 
tion. 

A number of areas have already re- 
ported on the inadequacy of existing 
school facilities, while many others in- 
dicate that their schools cannot accom- 
modate the influx of school children ex- 
pected in the near future. Because of 
this urgency, the needs for school facili- 
ties must be estimated as rapidly and 
as accurately as possible. 
mates, with statements of bases used in 
deriving estimates, are needed by the 
U.S. Office of Education without delay. 


These esti- 


Nutrition Education 


(Concluded from page 132) 


children, and for the educational nu- 
trition program, which should accom- 
pany it; with those responsible for nu- 
trition in the elementary school; with 
those contributing to or able to con- 
tribute in the secondary school; with 
health, physical education, and home- 
making education departments, other 
teachers, parent-teacher 
guidance personnel; and with those 
responsible for homemaking education 
for adults, including parent education. 

In the community or county the co- 
ordinator or consultant would work 
with others on nutrition projects to 
discover and do something for chil- 
dren and adults who need nutritional 
help; promote community interest in 
good nutrition for all; bring together 
agencies interested in nutrition on 
broader and more effective projects 
than any agency could carry alone, and 
high-light the nutrition problems in 
the community with which an effective 
school program could assist. Activi- 


groups and 
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Saluting the United States I lag’ 


The following quotation from Our Country’s Flag: The Symbol 
of All We Are—All We Hope To Be, a publication of The ; sece 
United States Flag Association, Washington, D. C., supplies , ativ 


«7 





authoritative information on how to salute the flag: anc 

“During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the flag or! ~ 

when the flag is passing in a parade or in a review, all persons oy 
present should face the flag, stand at attention and salute, ; py 


Those present in uniform should render the right hand salute, | Nov 


When not in uniform, men should remove the headdress with | V!S° 


the right hand and hold it at the left shoulder, the hand being over the heart. 


“Men without hats merely stand at attention, without saluting, unless they | 


are soldiers, sailors, or marines. 


guic 
ern! 
con 
' invi 


“Tn case of inclement weather the hat may be slightly raised and held above the! _ J, 


head. Tra 
“Women salute by placing the right hand over the heart. ice 
| U.s 


‘The salute in a moving column is rendered at the moment the flag passes.” 
Policemen and firemen, belonging to services which are quasi military in| 


nature, may properly give the right hand military salute. 


. ' ‘ mis: 
Persons in uniform 
, out] 


because of their civilian pursuits (conductors, ushers, messengers, porters, and the gra, 
5 


like) salute as civilians—not with the right hand salute of the armed forces. Con 


When a number of flags pass at short intervals in a parade the first to pass) whi 


should be given the salute described in the quotation above. 
pass in the parade it is considered proper, without rising, merely to remove the| 


hat and place it at the left shoulder as each flag passes. 


As succeeding flags) mat 
D 


) tive 
plie 


The flag is not saluted indoors except as part of a ceremony.—Prepared by » Don 


Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education, U. S. Office of Education, i\ tion 








cooperation with the United States Flag Association. fens 
cult 

| Spec 

| type 

ties of such groups might include tion in assisting family members of all 5 prol 


contributions to the school lunch pro- 
gram; the provision of clinics or nu- 
trition advisory service in connection 
with established clinics or other con- 
sultation centers; and adult education. 

In schools and communities in which 
a full-time nutrition worker cannot be 
provided, part of the time of a home 
economics or other qualified supervisor 
or teacher might be assigned to serve 
in this capacity. 

The most important part of the job 
of making people strong and sturdy 
will take place in the homes of the Na- 
tion. Schools are in a strategic posi- 


ages in reaching this important goal. | trai 
| faci 

. the 

Next Month Lis 

Services of the Information Ex "oe 
change on Education and the Ne 
exh: 


tional Defense will be presented in the) ™™ 
next issue of Scuoon Lire. ae 

This is a new service just being estab-} T@! 
lished in the U. S. Office of Education.) Sd 
It will act as a clearing house for ideas! as @ 
and material on education and national{ W 


defense. For information write: In| Ser’ 
formation Exchange, U. S. Office of! Em 
Education, Washington, D. C. Bur 


' 
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| Joint Conference of Guidance Groups 


by Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Specialist in Occupations for Girls and Women 


*** A practical program of vo- 
| fe cational guidance for national 


defense was the aim of the 





second joint conference of represent- 
atives of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and the staff of the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service in the Vocational Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education called 
by the U. S. Office of Education on 
November 8 and 9, 1940. State super- 
‘ visors of occupational information and 
guidance and representatives of Gov- 


' 


| 


ernment and other agencies directly 
‘concerned with the problem were also 
invited to the conference. 

Layton S. Hawkins, Chief of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Serv- 
ice of the Vocational Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education, representing 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, 
outlined the vocational training pro- 


gram for defense industries, for which 
Congress has appropriated funds and 


pass) Which is now under way in approxi- 


flags 
the 


mately 600 communities. 

Dr. Will W. Alexander, administra- 
| tive assistant, Division of Labor Sup- 
the 


plies, Advisory Commission to 


Council of National Defense, in addi- 


v, mi) tion to giving an overview of the de- 
| 


| fense program, pointed out the diffi- 


f all: 


ul. 


culty of making the needs for labor 

specific as to geographical area, as to 
a 

rhe 


problems of shortening the period of 


types of labor, and as to time. 


training, of reorganization of plants to 
facilitate the use of skilled workers in 


| the training of others, of reducing the 


N a- 


. the | 


tab-| 


wastes resulting from prejudice and 
discrimination, of utilizing the regional 
labor market after the local supply is 
exhausted, of obtaining promptly the 
equipment and machines necessary for 
training in the vocational schools, he 


ion.? Said, must be dealt with as speedily and 


eas! 
onalf 

In- 
» of 


' 
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as effectively as possible. 

Walter Burr, Chief of the Special 
Services Section of the United States 
Employment Service Division of the 
Bureau of Employment Security of 
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the Social Security Board, described the 
basic procedures followed in selection 
and placement by the 1,500 public State 
employment offices in the United States, 
and pointed out the sudden transition 
in the labor market from a surplus to a 
scarcity of labor, especially in certain 
industries. 

Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Director of 
the Personnel Research Section, and 
Capt. Henry D. Rinsland, assistant 
personnel classification officer, both 
from the Adjutant General’s Office in 
the War Department, described the 
methods employed in the occupational 
classification of draftees and other 
Army personnel. These speakers em- 
phasized the part that the counselor can 
play in urging the strengthening of 
the physical, educational, and occupa- 
tional qualifications of men not imme- 
diately called to service against the 
time that they may be called; in sup- 
plying information of value in person- 
nel records; and of aiding draftees in 
preliminary preparation for their inter- 
view on their work and educational 
history. 

Dr. Lawrence J. O'Rourke, Director 
of Research, United States Civil Service 
Commission, discussed the effects of the 
defense program on the work of the 
Commission and deseribed the new ex- 
aminations that are resulting. 

The selection and placement proced- 
ures in operation in connection with 
the defense program in their respec- 
tive States were briefly presented by 
the supervisors of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance in the following 
States: Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Carolina, and North 
Dakota. 


Needs Summarized 


Needs indicated by the speakers and 
by the members of the conference in 
the which followed 
presentation were summarized by Dr. 
Harry D. Kitson, trustee of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and editor of Occupations, as follows: 


discussions 2ach 


(1) Need for clarification of the pro- 
visions for training, selection, and 
placement in connection with national 
defense industries; specifically more 
publicity concerning the procedures 
and ways in which funds may be 
legitimately expended. 

(2) Need for changes of policy mak- 
ing for better provision for the selec- 
tion of those to be trained. 

(3) Need for improvement in adapt- 
ing local vocational guidance programs 
to the new emphases created by national 
defense. 

(4) Need for emphasizing the long- 
range point of view and preparing for 
the selection and placement of youth 
now in school who will be eventually 
needed as other pools of labor supply 
are exhausted. Preparation for the 
period after the emergency should also 
be considered in this long-range plan- 
ning. 

(5) Need for consideration of action 
that may be taken without the expendi- 
ture of additional Federal funds, but 
that may be taken without the expendi- 
ture of funds or by reallocating funds 
already available. 

The final session of the conference at 
which Mary P. Corre, president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion presided, was devoted to an in- 
tensive discussion of these needs, out of 
which a list of specific problems was 
derived. The group voted that a joint 
committee, to be selected by Harry A. 
Jager, Chief of the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, be 
appointed to carry on the work of the 
conference. The committee appointed, 
consists of Miss Corre, Mr. Jager, and 
Dr. Kitson; Dr. George E. Hutcherson, 
George P. Haley and Floyd R. Crom- 
well, supervisors of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance, in the State de- 
partment of education of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maryland, respec- 
tively; Paul E. Elicker, executive sec- 
retary for the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; and Mrs. 
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Zapoleon. The committee is preparing 
recommendations with respect to the 
following problems: 

(1) How can the general high school 
be of service in connection with selec- 
tion and placement for national de- 
fense ¢ 

(2) How can the best qualified per- 
sonnel for use in selection be supplied ? 

(3) How can occupational informa- 
tion related to defense industries be 
made available for classes in occupa- 
tions and counseling in the schools ? 

(4) How can cooperative action on 
selection and placement be obtained in 
the community ? 

(5) How can guidance personnel help 
to eliminate discrimination against mi- 
nority groups in defense industries? 

(6) How can the services of women 
be utilized in connection with national 
defense ? 

(7) What constructive measures can 
now be taken to reduce the unfortunate 
dislocations that are likely to result after 
the period of emergency is over ? 

(8) How effect closer cooperation be- 
tween the public employment services 
and the schools: 

(a) In feeding information from the 
employment service to the school for use 
in curriculum adjustment, etc. ? 

(b) In feeding school information 
(records) to the employment services / 

(c) In utilizing the services of grad- 
uate students and others in the commu- 
nity in research related to this flow of 
information ? 

(9) What can be done to prepare 
young people for interviews in connec- 
tion with selection and placement to save 
time and to improve information upon 
which selection is based ? 

(10) How can effective cooperation 
with the work certification agency in the 
local community be improved ? 

(11) How can follow-up and occupa- 
tional surveys be facilitated for use in 
changing the curriculum rapidly enough 
to meet the emergency / 


Members of the Guidance Conference 


Representing the National Vocational Guidance 
Association: 


Mary P. Corre, director of counseling, Cin- 
cinnati public schools, president. 

M. F. Baer, director, B’Nai B’Rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Elsa G. Becker, administrative assistant in 
charge of guidance, Christopher Columbus 
High School, New York, N. Y. 

Margaret E. Bennett, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. Bentley, program director, Y. M. C. A., 
New York, N. Y. 

Leona C. Buchwald, supervisor, guidance 
and placement, public schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the 
Education of Negroes, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Florence E. Clark, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Frances Cummings, National Federation of 
susiness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

R. B. Cunliffe, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Mitchell Dreese, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Clifford Erickson, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, I]. 

Clarence W. Failor, director of guidance, 
Board of Education, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mildred Hickman, director of guidance, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, first vice 
president. 

Ralph B. Kenney, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

Harry D. Kitson, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. Editor of Occupations, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

Clare L. Lewis, associate director, New 
York State Employment Service. 

Gertrude L. 
employment certification, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 

Edgar Stover, director of education, Y. M. 
C. A., New York, N. Y. 

May Belle Thompson, counselor, Harding 
Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Lawrence W. Tice, Educational Depart- 


Schermerhorn, specialist in 


ment, International Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa. 
Lawrence W. Wheelock, director of guid- 


ance, public schools, Hartford, Conn. 


Representing the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the Vocational 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education: 


Harry A. 
formation and Guidance Service. 
Royce E. 
tion and field service. 


Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 


Brewster, specialist in consulta- 


Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in occupa- 
tional information and guidance. 

Pedro T. Orata, consultant in occupational 
information and guidance. 

Anthony C. 
tional information and guidance. 


Tucker, consultant in occupa- 


Marguerite W. Zapoleon, specialist in occu- 
pations for girls and women. 

Franklin R. Zeran, specialist in occupa- 
tional information and guidance. 


Representing the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Services in State Depart. 
ments of Education: 





R. Floyd Cromwell, supervisor of occupa. } 
tional information and guidance, State de. | 
partment of education, Baltimore, Md. 

Clifford P. Froehlich, supervisor of oecep- 
pational information and guidance, State de. 
partment of public instruction, Fargo, N, 
Dak. 

George P. Haley, supervisor of occupationa] 


—— 


information and vocational counseling, State 
department of education, Boston, Mass, 


— 


. 


George E. Hutcherson, chief, bureau of 
guidance, State department of education, 
Albany, N. Y., and N. V. G. A. second vice | 
president. 

S. Marion Justice, supervisor of occupa- | 
tional information and guidance, State de- 
partment of public instruction, Raleigh, N. ¢, } 


Others Representing Government and Other | 
Agencies Directly Concerned With the Sub- 


ject of the Conference: } 
L. R. Alderman, Director of Diucattealll 
Work Projects Administration. | 
Howard M. Bell, specialist in occupational ) 
adjustment, American Youth Commission, 
Muriel Brown, consultant in home eco- 
nomics education, U. 8S. Office of Education, 
John F. Conley, assistant supervisor, Jun- | 
ior Placement Unit, Social Security Board. 


— 


Thomas E. Davis, junior specialist in high- | 
er education, U. S. Office of Education. } 

Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

Mary H. 8S. 
Youth Personnel, National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 

Howard W. Oxley, director of C. C. GC. / 
camp education. 


Hayes, director, Division of 





D. George Price, associate liaison officer, r 
Trade and Industrial Service, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Savilla Simons, Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Neil J. F. Van Steenberg, assistant direc- } 
tor, Division of Youth Personnel, National | 
Youth Administration. 1 


supervisor, Junior | 
Employment 


Raymond SS. Ward, 
Placement Unit, Bureau of 
Security, Social Security Board. 


* 


Defense Handbook Available 


A 47-page Handbook of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense giving the authority, purpose, } 
and organization of the Commission is 
available free upon request to the office / 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
mission, Federal Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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7 Age of High-School Graduates 


"w- )by David T. Blose, Associate Specialist in Educational Statistics 


de 


Function of Education 


It is the function of education to provide 
continuity for our national life—to transmit 
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Fourth in Family Life Education Series 


by Muriel W. Brown, Consultant in Home Economics Education 


& *& *& If the Indians who once lived 


in the Maumee Valley still 





Ohio, there must be a great deal of 
puzzled head shaking at their pow- 
wows. How they must wonder about 
this city of 300,000 people which sits, 
today, upon fields that once were green 
to the very edge of the waters of Lake 
Erie! 

Even the best informed of these, how- 
ever, would have no way of knowing 
how much there really is in Toledo to 
wonder about and to admire. Here is 
an example of a community which in- 
herits directly from its past some of 
_ our finest American and 
culture. 

Not only is Toledo a place where sig- 
nificant culture is in process of devel- 
opment, but it isan important industrial 
city. There is an excellent school sys- 
tem which includes a municipal uni- 
versity. There effective 
agencies, well coordinated. There is 
public interest in art and music. 

Although it is not a wealthy city, pub- 
lic money is expended in ways which 
add greatly to its beauty. A new public 
library has just been completed at a cost 
of approximately $2,000,000—a PWA 
project. Its art museum is an outstand- 
ing center for community education in 
the arts. One wing of this museum is 
a concert hall of Greek design which 
provides an exquisite setting for the 
symphony orchestras which come each 
year to give concerts. 

For these and other reasons, Toledo 
was one of the four centers invited to 
cooperate with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in a study of the processes in- 
volved in community organization for 
family life education. 

This program was initiated at a con- 
ference held in Washington in October 
1938. Toledo was represented at these 
meetings by the Ohio State supervisor 
of homemaking education, the member 
of her staff in charge of adult homemak- 


traditions 


are social 
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haunt the streets of Toledo, 


And Now Toledo! 





A district nurse delivering one of the Family Life Education book lists with the 
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ing education, the city supervisor of 
home economics, and the superintendent 
of the public schools. 

General objectives were determined 
by a rapid survey of local needs and re- 
sources in family life education made 
before the Washington meeting. This 
inventory was amplified later, but the 
following goals, set up on the basis of 
this original analysis, are still the goals 
for the program today: (1) To stimu- 
late public consciousness of the need 
for extending and intensifying family 
life education; (2) to coordinate the 
offerings of all community agencies con- 
cerned with family life; (3) to evaluate 
the from the 
standpoint of its possible contribution 
toa family life education program; (4) 
to provide opportunities for school ad- 


entire school program 


ministrators and teachers to participate 


in planning for their part in this pre 
gram; (5) to provide in-service training| 
where this is needed to prepare teachers) 
for new work or special assignments; 
(6) to suggest ways of meeting com- 
munity needs as these are discovered;/ 
and (7) to make the program flexible, 
enough to meet the needs of all ages! 
and sections in the community. 


Long-Range Objectives 


The original planning committee felt! 7 





that the program should aim to work to & 
ward three specific long-range objec-| 
tives: (1) The development of nursery 
schools to implement a city-wide pro-| § 
gram of preschool education; (2) the & 
development of child guidance clinies;| 
and (3) the development of a compre 
hensive curriculum in family life edu- 
cation which would meet the needs of} 
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| family members of all ages and both 
seXes. 
, First steps toward these immediate 
objectives included: (1) The appoint- 
ment of a coordinator to take charge 
of the program and (2) the immediate 
extension of the present program in 
adult homemaking education through 





| the appointment of a curriculum com- 
| mittee and an additional teacher to or- 
ganize and conduct classes. 

From the beginning the program has 
had fine 
were made with the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education in the fall of 1938 
for the release of a member of the staff 


leadership. Arrangements 


to serve as acting coordinator for the 
Toledo Family Life Education Pro- 
gram for a year. The present coordi- 
nator is a resident of Toledo who has 
been active in community organization. 
She is a trained social worker with ex- 
perience in child guidance and in per- 
sonnel work. Her headquarters are in 
a building used as an annex by the 
local board of education—a building in 


- 





which the public-school director of par- 
ent education and the members of the 
staff who work with the home econom- 
ies department and the nursery schools 
also have their offices. The office man- 
ager Was selected because of her special 





interest and ability in the kind of re- 
search required in connection with the 
continuous evaluation of a program of 
this kind. Routine clerical work is 
done by NYA girls. 

The coordinator and this staff work 
with a planning committee elected by a 
central group known as the Advisory 
This council is large, and 
somewhat It is 
made up of representatives of all com- 
munity groups and agencies concerned 
with any aspect of family life. It meets 
about six times a year. Three of the 
meetings last year were dinner meet- 
ings open to the public and sponsored 
jointly with other organizations. Re- 
cently a few individuals have been in- 
vited to membership without reference 


Council. 


loosely organized. 


to their organization affiliations because 
of their interest in the movement. 


Coordinating Council 


The planning committee is an active 
group which thinks of itself as a co- 
ordinating council. It has recently 
adopted the policy of assigning special 
projects to subcommittees for develop- 
ment, appointing members of the plan- 
ning committee as chairmen with the 
understanding that they will try to 
find people for their committees who 


y High-school boy studying behavior of children in the McKinley nursery school, Toledo. This 


is a WPA school which is functioning as an observation center for the Family Life Education 
Program. 
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do not already belong to the planning 
This seems an excellent 
way of spreading interest in the move- 
ment, and at the same time strengthen- 
ing the work with new personnel. 


committee. 


During the first 2 years of its exist- 
ence, the Toledo Family Life Educa- 
tion Program has constantly sought to 
develop the resources 
which the city has for making family 
life better for its families. As a basis 
for future planning, the first rapid in- 
ventory of community resources men- 


discover and 


tioned above was developed, during the 
winter of 1939, into a comprehensive 
survey of all contributions then being 
made to education for home and family 
living by local institutions, organiza- 
tions, and agencies, including the 
The report of this survey is 
available in mimeographed form. It is 
called The Status of Home and Family 
Life Education in Toledo, June 30, 
1939, and gives an impressive picture of 
the variety of ways in which education 
for home and family living is carried 
on in a city of this size. 

With this basic survey as a back- 
ground, the study of specific needs goes 
on continuously. When there seems to 
be a need for some new kind of service, 
or for a coordination of existing serv- 
ices, the planning committee canvasses 
the situation, discusses it with the 
agencies concerned, makes suggestions, 
offers help. When cne remembers that 
the coordinator of the program is em- 
ployed by the board of education in 
each of these experimental centers, one 
realizes that these programs, and others 
like them, are writing a new definition 
for the phrase “educational leadership.” 
Here in Toledo, the schools are accept- 
ing responsibility for leading the com- 
munity in its efforts to recognize, un- 
derstand, and do something about so- 
cial conditions which make it difficult 
for families to meet their basic needs. 


schoc Is. 


Relationship to Other Groups 


One of the most interesting features 
of the Toledo program is its relation- 
ship to other community organizations. 
The family life program is not “an- 
other agency” with activities of its own 
It is a clearing house for 
from 


to support. 


ideas, plans, and suggestions 
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A mothers’ study group in one of Toledo’s elementary schools. 


everywhere relating to the cause which 
it seeks to promote. It functions only 
through other agencies, helping to work 
out cooperative projects to meet specific 
needs between organizations of many 
different kinds. <A close connection be- 
tween the council of social agencies and 
the family life program is maintained 
by a modified form of interlocking di- 
rectorate. The coordinator of the pro- 
gram serves on the executive committee 
of the council, and the executive direc- 
tor of the council is a member of the 
planning committee for the program. 
The coordinator is also a professional 
adviser to the Junior League, and a 
member of the board of the children’s 
agency. 

An outstanding example of coopera- 
tive agency action is the 2-day family 
life institute announced for next March 
under the joint auspices of 23 or more 
organizations. The general purpose of 
the institute is to focus the attention of 
the community upon the importance of 
family life for personal and social de- 
velopment. It will afford 
workers an opportunity for stimulating 
contacts with national leaders in the 
field of family life education. It is be- 
ing planned by representatives of these 
agencies to meet the needs of a number 
of different community groups, particu- 
larly teachers, parents, young people, 
clergymen, social workers, and nurses. 
Five or more consultants will be avail- 
able for small conferences and there will 


also local 
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be two public evening meetings, one for 
adults and one especially for out-of- 
The institute will be fi- 
nanced by agency subscriptions and fees. 
A committee of the Toledo branch of 
the Association of Social 
Workers is responsible for evaluating it. 

Several short lists of popular books 


school youth. 


American 


in various phases of homemaking have 
been prepared and are being distributed 
by the Toledo Public Library in collab- 
oration with other agencies. One such 
list, on the care of children, is delivered 
with every birth certificate by the Toledo 
District Nursing Association, 


Program Planning Bulletin 


To help program chairmen of clubs 
and other organizations to plan pro- 
grams relating to family life education, 
a program planning bulletin has been 
prepared by the coordinator and her 
staff. 
150 speakers available without charge 


This is a booklet which lists over 


and suggests over 200 topics for talks 
or discussions. Besides presenting a 
rounded picture of resources for club 
programs, this handbook demonstrates 
a remarkable piece of community coop- 
eration on the part of the 150 speakers 
who are willing to contribute their 
services. 

Perhaps the most colorful of all the 
cooperative projects undertaken so far 
ic the nursery school project. To un- 
derstand the full significance of this it 
should be seen as a part of a larger pro- 


gram of preschool education which noy 
seems to be crystallizing in the com 
munity. One of the first requests re} 
ceived by the acting coordinator upq| 





ers WV 
the | 
taken 
teach 


her arrival in Toledo in 1938 was a ye! devel: 


quest from the public-school supervisor 
of home economics for help with cup 
riculum revision. ‘The immediate prob 


lem seemed to be a need for mop! 
systematic work in child developmen 
than the home economics program they 
offered. Arrangements were made for 
the director of parent education for the 
city schools to give a 10-weeks’ cours 
in child development to all home eco. 
nomics teachers to prepare them to teach, 
laboratory courses of their own when 
facilities for observation could  }e 
provided. 

The board of education in 1929 em. 
ployed a specialist to work with the’ 
home department of the 


schools and the Works Progress Admin- 
| 


economics 


istration on the development of a nurs. 
The result: Two 
nursery 


ery school project. 
splendid schools) 
The first was opened in October 1939f 
The Works 
Progress Administration provided th¢ 
staff, the food, and the cost of the equip. 
ment; the board of education furnished 


lab ratory 


in an elementary school. 


the quarters, the overhead, and some 
of the supplies. In February 1940, one 
of the older WPA nursery schools was’ 
made available as a second unit. The| 
location of these two schools was deter- 
mined by the fact that two large high 
schools had each asked to have one near- 
by so that correlated programs of class 
and laboratory work could be developed’ 
Both units are u- 
der the joint direction of two supervi- 


for their students. 


sors, one employed by the public schools) 
and one by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. For a time, one teacher on 
the staff of each school was a teacher in‘ 
training from one of the other WPA 
nursery schools. An advisory commit- 
tee sponsored the project as a whole for) 
the first year. Each school now has its 
own advisory council. 

During the first year of the nursery’ 
school program, the specialist employed 
by the board of education taught the 
child development units in the two high! 
the 


She also conducted a 5-weeks 


schools adjacent to two nursery 
schools. 
. . . . ? 
institute for all home economics teach- 


| 
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ers who wished to attend. This year 
the home economics department has 
taken over the responsibility for the 
teaching of high-school classes in child 
development, and the specialist is giving 
full time to the nursery schools, super- 
vising observations and helping to meet 
the needs of individual children. 

This plan to enable students to in- 
erease their understanding of children 
by studying child behavior directly has 
The two high 
shools which began the experiment 


seemed quite successful. 


continue to use the nursery schools in- 
tensively, arranging for both boys and 
girls to part icipate as well as to observe. 
Other high schools have asked permis- 
sion for students in homemaking and 
home nursing classes to visit; parent 
education classes come from time to 
time. Students from the University of 
Toledo not only come in groups for 
observation; individual students are 
making special studies of individual 
youngsters, 

The response of the community to 
the nursery school project has been 
generous. Social agencies have coop- 
erated splendidly with the staffs in 
plans to meet special needs in families 
of nursery school children. Many wo- 
men’s clubs and other civic organiza- 
tions have contributed money for spe- 
cial purchases of supplies or equipment. 
Nursery school parents, most of whom 
work, have given the kind of help that 
money cannot buy. 


Preschool Council 


The interest in the development of 
the preschool child which these nursery 
schools have helped to create is focus- 
ing in a preschool council sponsored 
by the family life education program. 
The chairman of this is a member of 
the faculty of the University of To- 
ledo. Committees of this council are 
studying standards for kindergartens, 
nursery schools, and play groups; edu- 
cational programs for preschool teach- 
ers; play equipment, books, and mate- 
rials; the central listing of informal 
play groups or preschools. 

One is interested to know what part 
the public schools are playing in this 
community program of education. 
They are assuming the responsibility 
for leadership through the coordina- 
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tor. They are providing a continuous 
teaching service through a curriculum 
which is developing on all educational 
levels, and they are sponsoring a num- 
ber of new projects of high potential 
value. 

The home economics department has 
an important place in the program. 
With the help of the Ohio State super- 
visor of home economics and a profes- 
sor of home economics education from 
Ohio State University, this depart- 
ment has begun an interesting analysis 
of its work. 


“Everyday Living” Course 


Several projects which have unusual 
interest have been undertaken by the 
schools in connection with the pro- 
gram. A course known as Everyday 
Living has been established this year 
in five selected schools, and will be re- 
quired next year of all ninth-grade 
students. The boys and girls have par- 
ticipated from the beginning in the or- 
ganization of this new unit of work, 
suggesting problems for study and dis- 
cussion and helping in other ways to 
get classes started. The supervisor of 
social studies is in charge of this new 
development, although teachers from 
many subject-matter fields are taking 
part. 
an elective course called Introduction 


In one of the large high schools 


to Family Living is being given cooper- 
atively by the school nurse, a home 
economics teacher and a teacher of bi- 
ology. This work was organized at 
the request of students who felt that 
none of their courses was dealing as 
directly as they wanted them to deal 
with problems of family living. These 
classes are mixed classes. Students fre- 
quently invite their parents to come to 
school and take part in their discus- 
sions. 

For some time Toledo has been in- 
terested in mental hygiene, especially 
mental hygiene as it relates to educa- 
tion. As the first step in a preventive 
program, 39 principals and supervisors 
recently met with a psychiatrist on the 
staff of the Toledo State Hospital to 
study one type of mental illness— 
schizophrenia—with special reference 
to early symptoms and contributing 
factors. Further plans for a follow-up 
which will include the teachers are be- 


ing made by a member of the State 
hospital staff and the schools in cooper- 
ation with the Toledo Mental Hygiene 
Society. 

It is obvious that a program so com- 
prehensive and so varied would need 
This 
year a subcommittee of the planning 
committee is developing a new type of 
monthly bulletin which highlights spe- 
cial ideas and events. 


to develop coordinating devices. 


The material 
prepared for each planning committee 
meeting and distributed to members 
beforehand helps develop continuity in 
the program. It includes an agenda, 
and one or two typewritten pages sum- 
marizing problems which have arisen, 
or progress which has been made, dur- 
ing the time that has passed since the 
last committee meeting. 

Two other things are done to keep 
the program unified and well-directed 
which seem quite important: Surveys 
are made from time to time to reveal 
needs, on the basis of which new proj- 
ects may be undertaken, and each 
project as it goes along is evaluated in 
terms of its own objectives. The pro- 
gram as a whole was evaluated last 
year by means of a progress report 
which described achievements to date 
with reference to major goals, and used 
whatever figures were available to show 
the spread. 

The spirit of the program is well 
illustrated by a quotation from the 
sheet prepared by the coordinator for 
the November planning committee 
“In studying the report for 
each month,” she writes, “we should 
ask ourselves: Is the family life educa- 
tion program doing all it can to reach 
parents in direct education for family 
living? Is the family life education 
program doing all it can to reach 


meeting. 


future parents in direct education for 
Is the family life edu- 
cation program doing all it can to ex- 


family living? 


tend to families services which will im- 
prove family living? Is the family life 
education program doing all it can to 
explore the needs of this community 
with respect to education for family 
living and with respect to services 
which will improve family living? 
Are we keeping in view the long range 


objectives of the whole program?” 
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Vocational Rehabilitation in the United States 


by John A. Kratz, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation Division 


*&** An act of Congress, approved 
June 2, 1920, originally known 
as the Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion Act, provides for promotion by the 
Federal Government of a program of 
vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment. The pas- 
sage of this act established the policy 
that the National Government should 
share with the States the responsibility 
of maintaining a service of readjust- 
ment in employment of persons whose 
physical disabilities result in their be- 
coming vocationally handicapped. At 
the same time the principle was estab- 
lished that the direct responsibility for 
carrying on the work of rehabilitation 
rests with the States. Participation in 
the program by the Federal Govern- 
ment is prescribed in the act as that 
of providing financial assistance to the 
States, leadership in the establishment 
of policies and standards for the work, 
and research services in the field of 
rehabilitation activities. 

The Federal act provides for the 
rendering of vocational rehabilitation 
service to any person with a physical 
handicap “whether congenital or ac- 
quired by accident, injury, or disease.” 
The program now includes two broad 
groups: (1) Persons who, becoming dis- 
abled by accident or disease, need physi- 
cal restoration or retraining in order to 
return to productive employment; and 
(2) physically handicapped young per- 
sons of employable age, who, upon leay- 
ing high school or college, would enter 
the occupational world under the handi- 
cap of a physical disability. 

During the early years of the program 
particular emphasis was placed upon 
the rendering of service to the older 
group, especially the industrially dis- 
abled. There were several 
One of the conditions imposed upon a 
State to qualify for financial assistance 
from the Federal Government is that a 
cooperative agreement must be entered 
into between the rehabilitation service 





reasons. 
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and the State agency which adminis- 
ters the workmen’s compensation laws. 
These agreements in the States served to 
bring to the attention of the rehabilita- 
tion departments large numbers of 
workers disabled in industry. A large 
percentage of these were men and most 
of them had orthopedic disabilities. 
After several years the early concept 
that rehabilitation is a service designed 
primarily to aid persons disabled in in- 
dustry was revised in practice to cover 
larger numbers of persons who were 
handicapped by nonorthopedic disabil- 
ities. Rehabilitation workers had come 
to realize through their experience that 
persons whose disabilities are invisible 
are no less handicapped than those with 
disabilities. Consequently, 
rehabilitation service was rendered to 
increasing numbers of persons handi- 


orthopedic 


capped by tuberculosis, heart disease, 
and deficiencies of hearing or vision. 


Expansion of the Program 


Another trend was the extending of 
service to increasing numbers of handi- 
capped young persons of employable age 
but without work experience. The 
plight of this group has been particu- 
larly severe during recent years. An- 
other factor in this trend has been the 
increasing public-school 
teachers and administrators for the oc- 
cupational future of youths leaving 


concern of 


school. 

Although the original Federal reha-. 
bilitation act of June 2, 1920, did not 
authorize permanent Federal financial 
participation in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, its authorization of an annual ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 for aid to the 
States was extended from time to time, 
until in August 1935 a provision of the 
Social Security Act established the pro- 
gram as a permanent service for the 
physically handicapped. 

Beginning in the fall of 1933, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
made available to the States the sum of 
$70,000 monthly for the purpose of en- 
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has increased by approximately one. 
half. At the present time programs ar 
in operation in all 48 States, the Distri¢) 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
Since 1933, the professional personnel of| 
the State departments has increased’ 
from 177 to 333, permitting not only 
more frequent contact with cases but 
also a service more completely State 
wide in scope. 


gress and approved by the President on 
August 10, 1939—increased the annual 
authorization of grants to the States 
from $1,938,000 to $3,500,000. This in-| 
crease was granted in order to enable the 


States to extend their services to groups 
who in the past have not been served i} 
large numbers. 


Case work in rehabilitation indiv 
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The Federal act defines rehabilitation 
as the rendering of a disabled person “fit 
to engage in a remunerative occupation.’ 
This wording would seem to authorize 
State departments to render a complete 
rehabilitation case service. Rehabilita-) P@"*! 


. . - | devel 
tion workers, however, like workers 1 
ces, 


tion, 

these 
fully 
servi 


other fields of welfare or education, real- 
ize the great difference between a com! 
plete service sanctioned by theory, and| 
a partial service permitted by available 
funds and personnel. Just as public 


school teachers are unable to restrict) Sons: 

school attendance in order to maintaina) tendi 

satisfactory teacher-pupil ratio, rehabil-/ 9ppo 
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are justified in refusing applications for 


iervice on the basis of an overloaded 
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The result has usually been the 
rendering of a partial service. 

During the first decade of the rehabil- 
itation program it was impossible to do 
more than maintain minimum basic rec- 
ords, locate handicapped clients, and 
provide them with financial assistance 
in securing vocational training or other 
services. 

With additional funds available more 
case workers have been employed. 
Many of the States which a decade ago 
employed not more than 3 workers now 
employ from 5 to 15. This has made 
possible a more nearly adequate type 
of case service. Case workers are now 


providing vocational guidance and 


counsel, assisting their clients in solving 
the problems of attitude and personal- 


ity, assisting in securing and co- 


ordinating all the services to which 


handicapped persons are entitled from 
other public or private agencies, and 


making direct effort to secure employ- 
ment for their clients. 

With the assumption of new responsi- 
bilities. rehabilitation case workers 
generally are broadening their interests 
and acquiring new skills. They are 
studying the between the 


client’s emotional adjustment and em- 


relation 


ployability, the importance of person- 
ality as a factor of employability, the 
helpfulness of psychiatry, the value of 
sound vocational guidance, the impor- 
tance of psychological tests, and finally 
the most effective methods of finding 
employment; for physically handicapped 
individuals, 

Rehabilitation workers are aware that 
the last 
mentous change in the philosophy of the 


decade has witnessed a mo- 


relationship between Government and 
the individual. They have noted the ex- 


| pansion in welfare services, the further 


development of public-employment of- 
fices, the passage of wage-hour legisla- 
All 


these movements have been studied care- 


tion, the growth of labor unions. 


fully with a view to utilizing any new 
services beneficial to handicapped per- 
sons or guarding against any provisions 


tending to diminish their employment 


‘ opportunities. 
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It should not be implied that rehabili- 
tation staffs are now adequate, or that 
all or even most of the case workers 
are providing a complete case service 
to their clients. Such is not the case. 
They are learning, however, to discrim- 
inate between cases, learning to decide 
which cases can, with a little financial 
assistance, acquire training and find 
suitable employment, and which cases 
are in need of intensive, informed, and 
imaginative service if a satisfactory ad- 
justment is to be achieved. 


Rehabilitation personnel 


Rehabilitation departments are lo- 
cated in the State departments of edu- 
cation in all but two States, and a large 
percentage of their clients are referred 
for service by public-school officials. In 
selecting vocational-training courses 
frequent contacts with school officials 
are necessary. Most of the personnel are 
selected from persons with experience 
in teaching or school administration. 
Increasing emphasis is being placed 
upon the value of training in vocational 
guidance, psychology, and special edu- 
cation, together with employment ex- 
perience giving a general knowledge of 
the requirements of the occupational 
world. 

More than four-fifths of the rehabili- 
tation case workers are college gradu- 
A large percentage have pursued 
graduate courses in special preparation 
for their work. The United States Of- 
fice of Education is continually urging 
that appointments be given only to those 
persons with the capacity and training 
for rendering a complete case service to 


ates, 


those clients requiring it. Regional 
conferences and training institutes, 


moreover, are emphasizing the impor- 
tance of case-work theory and practice. 


Case-service policre 8 


Given the limitations of staff and per- 
sonnel under which State departments 
have worked in the past, it has been 
necessary to establish fairly rigid poli- 
cies with respect to types of services 
for which available funds might be ex- 
pended. A few policies have been made 
mandatory by the Federal act. Most of 
the restrictive policies, however, have 
been adopted by the individual State 


departments to the end of using avail- 
able funds to achieve optimal results. 

It has been generally agreed by re- 
habilitation workers that vocational 
training is the basic service of rehabili- 
tation departments. An analysis of di- 
rect case-service expenditures in 1937- 
38, shows that tuition payments ac- 
counted for 63 percent of the total, 
while instructional supplies and trainee 
travel, which may be considered as in- 
cidental to training, accounted for an- 
other 15 percent. Fifteen percent went 
for artificial appliances, 5 percent for 
living maintenance of clients during 
training periods, and 1 percent for 
physical restoration and other miscel- 
laneous case-service costs. 

Following the increase in authoriza- 
tions granted by Congress for the pur- 
pose of extending the service to groups 
not heretofore adequately served, two 
of the more restrictive policies have been 
amended. These relate to the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds for living main- 
tenance of clients and the employability 
of handicapped clients in normal, com- 
petitive, full-time employment. 

The use of Federal funds has never 
been permitted for living maintenance 
of trainees. In spite of much splendid 
cooperation from public-welfare de- 
partments, this has been a pressing 
problem and some States have spent 
for the purpose sizable sums of State 
funds on a nonmatching basis. In 
many rural districts where there are 
practically no employment opportuni- 
ties for handicapped persons, the only 
means of rehabilitation is the transpor- 
tation of the client to a nearby city for 
training and eventual placement. Even 
in those States where public-assistance 
funds are available, many clients are 
members of families which are not eli- 
gible for this assistance. Although 
financially self-supporting in their 
home communities they find it impos- 
sible to maintain the handicapped mem- 
ber of the family while he takes train- 
ing in another city. In view of the 
numbers who were not being served be- 
cause of the unavailability of funds for 
maintenance, this policy has been re- 
laxed. State departments are now al- 
lowed to spend a portion of their 


(Concluded on page 149) 
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Jesse H. Jones. 


*&*k* The Federal Loan Agency 
came into existence July 1, 
1939, as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s first plan on Government reor- 
ganization. The head of the Federal 
Loan Agency is the Administrator Jesse 
H. Jones, who supervises the adminis- 
tration and who is responsible for the 
coordination of the functions and activi- 
ties of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, The RFC Mortgage Co., Disas- 
ter Loan Corporation, Federal National] 
Mortgage Association, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, E x por t-Import 
Bank of Washington, Metals Reserve 
Co., Rubber Reserve Co., Defense Plant 
Corporation, Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, and Defense Homes Corporation. 
Of the foregoing units, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, operate 
schools and have training programs. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has had to face a number of critical 
personnel problems since its creation by 
Within a short time 


after its establishment, its expanding 


Congress in 1932. 
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Schools Under the Federal Government 


The Federal Loan Agency | 


by Walton C. John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


operations required the engagement of 
some 20,000 employees. 

three operating 
agencies under the Board: The Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, The Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Co., and 


There are now 


the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
In the case of the first two of these oper- 
ating agencies which are permanent, 
there are relatively few employees. 
Consequently, this section is limited to 
the training program of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Most of the schools and educational 
this 
articles have followed more or less well- 
established patterns. In this account of 
the educational activities of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, however, 


there is described the evolution of train- 


activities described in series of 


ing programs, passing first through an 
emergency phase, followed by a more 
permanent phase of educational organi- 
zation. The peculiar nature of this pro- 
gram is due in part to the fact that the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is an 
organization whose life and functions 
are limited by law and it is presumed 
that it will have completed its work 
within the authorized period of 25 
years. 


Training in the 
Corporation 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion created in 1933 was designed to 
save homes from foreclosure at a time 
financial channels were 


when normal 


not available and when, because of 
widespread unemployment, the incomes 
of thousands of American home owners 
had temporarily collapsed. 

Within 10 weeks following the pass- 
age of the Home Loan Act, nearly 200 
offices were in operation and shortly 


thereafter the State managers of the 


States were called to Washington ty} 
receive their first instructions. 
Immediately after the offices of the 
Corporation were opened, thousands of 
home owners flocked to them for assist | 
It became oper 
many more offices, both district and sub. 


ance. necessary to 
district. The number of employees had 
A maxi. 
21.000 was 
reached. It was exceedingly difficult to, 


to be increased continually. 
mum of approximately 
obtain a qualified personnel, particu. 
larly in such technical positions as 
those of appraisers and invest igators, 


Emergency Phase of Training Program | 


In view of the need for improving, 
standards of appraisal in many parts of 
the country, it was found necessary to) 


set up the first major technical training! 
project. Under the guidance of the 
central office in Washington most of the! 
State offices conducted appraisal con- 
ferences and followed these with! 
qualifying examinations. <A general| 


examination of 6,000 appraisers was| 
held in 1934 and further classifications) 
of 2,500 appraisers were made in the 
following spring. 
the efficiency of the 
ployees was improved and incompetent 


Through this process 
competent em- 


appraisers were eliminated. The result 
was that only 996 appraisers met the 
qualifications for salaried positions and 
the number of fee appraisers dropped 
from 5,702 to 2,700. 


Program of Supervisory Development 


The work of the Home Owners’ Loan’ 
Corporation made it necessary that the 
technical and supervisory personnel be 
recruited from real estate and kindred 


fields. Many of them needed adminis 
trative training. 
In order to meet this situation, 4) 


carefully planned program of super: 


visory development was organized. 


This program was started in the Wash} 
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ington office of the Board and later on 
was continued on down through the 
organization to the junior supervisors 
in regional and State offices. 


Technical Training 


After the 


Board was completed in 1936, the need 


lending period of the 
for training along specific technical 
From 
1938 inclusive, particular empha- 


lines became more apparent. 


1936 
sis Was given to training in the three 


large operating divisions—Loan Serv- 


icing, Property Management, and 
Reconditioning. 
Loan S¢ rvic ing. The problem was 


twofold: To train (a) control super- 
visors, and (b) service representatives. 

The control supervisors were the of- 
fice assistants who through correspond- 
ence endeavored to bring delinquent 
accounts to a current status. To im- 
prove the efficiency of these supervisors, 
an intensive national program of train- 
ing in effective letter writing was con- 
ducted. This was so successful that it 
was extended had included 
approximately 1.500 employees in all 


until it 


departments of the organization. 

The service representatives were the 
field men who personally called on de- 
linquent borrowers when correspond- 
The 


training program for these 1.800 men 


ence had failed to bring results. 


had as its objectives the development 
of ability to interview borrowers effec- 
tively, to treat each problem individu- 
ally, and to analyze the facts so that 
each borrower could be assisted to save 
his home if possible. The case-study 
method of presentation was used in 
most of the offices, 
uniformity in the time and duration of 


but there was little 
the meetings. Although these meetings 
ranged from 10 or 15 short daily ses- 
sions LO all-day conferences held once 
or twice a month, the results were much 
the same. 

Property management and recondi- 
5OO 


representatives 


tioning—The training for the 


property management 
and the 700 reconditioning inspectors 
Was conducted throughout the country 
on the technical phases of this work. 
The case-discussion method was used 
in much the same manner as it was for 
service representatives, 


Differe) 


ces in local regulations and 


Vumber 5 
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Federal Home Loan Agency Building. 


in available personnel led the Corpora- 
tion to adopt the policy that training 
must be an integral part of the oper- 
Operating managers 


ating process. 


accordingly were given considerable 
latitude in their respective training 
programs. In the Dallas regional of- 
fice, for example, the regional manager 
and his departmental supervisors col- 
laborated to give a series of 15 weekly 
evening lectures on Residential Real- 
Estate Practice for the benefit of the 
500 employees of that office. These lee- 
tures were later printed in booklet. form 
and copies distributed to the employees. 


Permanent Phase of Training Program 


As a basis for the development of a 
permanent training program of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, a 
series of 16 meetings or conferences 


were held during 1939. These were 
stimulated by the Chairman of the 


Board, John H. Fahey. The first two 


meetings considered the needs for train- 


ing within the organization and how to 
meet these needs. A master session of 
conferences, 14 in number, 
ranged for a selected group of men 
holding key positions. On these men 
was placed the responsibility for devel- 


was ar- 


oping training programs in their own 
departments. The master 
served to acquaint them with the types 
of material which may be used in plan- 
ning training programs and developing 
ability to conduct conferences. With 
this in view, each member of the group 


sessions 


planned and conducted a demonstra- 


tion conference. 


Master Sessions 


The 14 master sessions were devoted 
to the study of the following topics: 
The Supervisors’ Responsibility ; Stages 
Through Which a Training Program 
Should be Carried; Typical Situations 
Indicating Need for Training; Types of 
Conference Material; Incentives as a 
Basis for Discussion; Typical Needs 
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for Training; Use of Objectives; Cor- 
recting of an Unsatisfactory Condi- 
tion; Supervisory Controis; An Analy- 
sis of the Qualifications of an Ideal 
Supervisor; A _ Practical Employee 
Problem; Good Morale; Leadership; 
and Success Factors Involved in Han- 
dling A Conference of Supervisors. 

This course illustrating the confer- 
ence method was developed by Frank 
Cushman, consultant in vocational edu- 
cation of the Office of Education, and 
used for the purposes indicated above. 
Other representatives of the Office of 
Education assisted in a similar manner 
in several of the offices. In some offices 
case studies and informal discussion 
methods were used and another office 
conducted a series of lectures on Hu- 
man Relations in Industry which were 
attended by 200 of its employees. This 
program of training succeeded to a 
marked degree in bringing about a 
clearer understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of the supervisor. 


Organization of Permanent Training 
Program 


In order to carry out the new pro- 
gram, a Training Division of the Per- 
sonnel Department was created. 
Through this Division, a four-point 
training program designed to help 
bring the desired improvement has been 
outlined as follows: 

1. Orientation training for new em- 
ployees.—The orientation training for 
new employees consists of a series of 
nine conferences including two quizzes, 
the subject matter of which is presented 
through lectures and supplemented by 
a generous amount of text material, 
pamphlets, and booklets for home study. 
The history, policy, and organizational 
structure of the agencies under the 
Board and its personnel procedure and 
employee-relations policy are reviewed 
as well as other information relating to 
educational, health, welfare and recrea- 
tional facilities, hours of work, and the 
like. 

2. After-hours school; technical in- 
struction.—The after-hours school is de- 
voted almost exclusively to technical 
subjects relating to the work of the 
Board, such as real-estate practice, ap- 
praising, accountancy, letter writing, 
and secretarial training. Classes in 
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Chairman Fahey presiding at a Master Training Conference of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


each course are conducted once a week 
and average an hour and a half for each 
meeting. The program continues for 
16 weeks each fall and spring, beginning 
in October and February, respectively. 
Approximately 600 employees of the 
Washington und regional offices have 
been enrolled in the 1940 fall program. 
3. On-the-job training —The on-the- 
job training will be accomplished, pri- 
marily, through the development of a 
series of Standard Practice Manuals. 
Each manual will cover the duties of an 
individual position, such as The Work 
of the Loan Service Representative and 
The Work of the Senior Operator. 


Training in the FHA 


The Federal Housing Administration 
established under the National Housing 
Act of June 27, 1934, was created to 
bring home ownership within the reach 
of the great majority of people, to bring 
additional private capital into the build- 
ing industry, and to foster conditions 
favorable to a sound real-estate mort- 
gage market. To date, the Administra- 
tion’s home-loan insurance operations 
have involved the investment of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 of private capital. The 
Federal Housing Administration in un- 
dertaking this great and unprecedented 
task of underwriting mortgage loans 
throughout the Nation necessarily re- 
quired special techniques, procedures, 
and standards dealing with risk rating 
and appraising which were sound and 
logical and could be uniformly applied. 

The work involved requires the serv- 
ices of good businessmen, highly quali- 
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The economic depression which had! The 
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of the Administration also made avail-| 870M 
able the services of men of fine character} ¥“Y 
and exceptional ability throughout the, 
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the principles, policies, and procedures) 
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cial groups of clerical employees in the) yy 

Washington office. Recently a SUPE vide 

visory training program has been inaug’| jngt¢ 
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agency. This initial training covered a 
period of about 2 months. It was sup- 
plemented and related to the specific 
problems of each office by the visits of 
technical and administrative men from 
the Washington office. Manuals and de- 
tailed operating instructions were pains 
takingly developed, standards of per- 
formance and operation established, and 
regional meetings held throughout the 
country. 

In general, the training programs cul- 
rently conducted provide for the under- 


writing, clerical, and administrative 
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grated for both Washington and field 





personnel. 

The greatest single training problem 
of the Administration is concerned with 
those technical matters relating to the 





particular techniques of uniform risk 
‘yating and appraising developed and 
| dood by the Administration. This is 
| due to the importance of the matter, con- 
santly changing conditions, and the 
relatively large number of people en- 
gaged in the work. 

The chief underwriters in each of 
the offices throughout the country are 
responsible for the conduct of this 
training which is mandatory for all un- 
derwriting personnel. An annual test 
is made of the effectiveness of the pro- 


ple, 

vil 

— . ° 
sure gram by means of a general examina- 

ine: Hon, and periodic checks are provided 
el naar st ; 
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are given as vacancies occur. 

Annual meetings in Washington and 
woth regularly scheduled regional meetings 
erg} are held for the chief underwriters. 
, These meetings, under the direction of 
the Washington underwriting staff, gen- 


erally extend over a period of a week. 


hai) Lhe actual training is largely accom- 
ent! Plished through the discussions of the 
ai| group. Decisions arrived at in this 
ter) Way through the full counsel of these 
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tp, understood. Out of these meetings also 
jp} grow the necessary manuals and special 
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its proven value, it is intended that this 
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junior accountants in the Comptroller's 
Division. This training of the group 
type under the leadership of the sec- 
tion chief and conducted after office 
hours is carried on throughout the 
year. Attendance is discretionary. 
The training is of the discussion group 
type and deals with the particular prob- 
lems of the section. These problems 
and their solution are assembled as cases 
and used as a background of prelimin- 
ary instructions for the introduction of 
new employees to this work and for pur- 
poses of review and examination. 

The Personnel Division serves the 
Administration in its training problems 
by acting as a professional and a tech- 
nical consultant. It assists in the de- 
velopment and conduct of all training 
programs, coordinates these, and in- 
sures their adherence to certain basic 
policies. The immediate line super- 
visors, however, have the principal re- 
sponsibility for conducting all training 
in the Administration. The Personnel 
Division also endeavors to discover the 
particular needs for training and to en- 
courage and initiate the necessary pro- 
grams by assisting those who actually 
conduct the training; and finally, it 
serves as an objective appraiser of the 
merits of the programs. 

The Personnel Division with the as- 
sistance of those concerned has also de- 
veloped employee handbooks, secretarial 
manuals, and other similar informa- 
tional booklets to meet specific demands. 
Training in the Administration is nec- 
essarily restricted to members of the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
to subjects specifically related to or in- 
volved in the performance of the work 
of the Administration. 


Rehabilitation 
(Concluded from page 145) 


budgets for living maintenance and to 
match these expenditures against Fed- 
eral funds. 

Before the recent policy amendments 
were made effective, clients who were so 
severely handicapped as to be unable 
after training to hold a job under nor- 
mal employment conditions have not 
been considered eligible for service. 
These, “the homebound” or “wheel- 
chair cases,” require a far more inten- 


sive service than is necessary in the case 
of those feasible for normal employ- 
ment. Even with intensive service, they 
frequently can be made only partially 
self-supporting. Recognizing these fac- 
tors, rehabilitation departments with 
their limited personnel have not at- 
tempted to serve this group except in 
isolated cases. 

However, a beginning is being made 
toward their rehabilitation (complete 
or partial). Some States have al- 
ready established what they refer to as 
a “homebound program.” In this serv- 
ice emphasis is placed on craft work 
which may be performed in the home. 

Another facility for the rehabilita- 
tion of a large group of the physically 
handicapped is the “sheltered work- 
shop.” Such shops are operated usually 
by private agencies. They are used to 
some extent by rehabilitation depart- 
ments for training of clients and some- 
times for their placement. Rehabilita- 
tion services do not, however, operate 
such shops. Under present law and pol- 
icies they could not do so. It behooves 
rehabilitation officials in the State and 
Federal Governments to study the op- 
eration of these shops in order to deter- 
mine their possibilities as vocational 
rehabilitation centers. 


* 
Negro History Week 


The sixteenth annual celebration of 
Negro History Week is being held from 
February 9 to 16,1941. The celebration 
is sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History to 
increase the interest in the study of the 
life and history of Negroes and their 
contribution to civilization, 

The activities during the celebration 
will be centered around emphasizing the 
need for cooperation among educational 
institutions in furthering a Nation-wide 
movement to give all American children 
an opportunity to obtain accurate in- 
formation about Negro life and history. 
It is hoped through this means ‘to bring 
about harmony between the races by in- 
terpreting the one to the other, to eradi- 
‘ate intolerance, to promote the cause 
of democracy, and to stimulate the study 
of the problems throughout the year, 
‘ather than during one week only.’ 
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Episodes 


*&*X Jane started in school with a 
great deal of enthusiasm which 
continued through the pri- 
mary grades where she made satisfac- 
tory progress. She had not been in the 
intermediate grade very long, however, 
when her parents noticed that more 
than half the time she came home from 
school late. Since this had not hap- 
pened when Jane was in the lower 
grades her mother questioned her about 
it and discovered that she was kept after 
school because she had not completed 
her work during regular school hours. 

Other parents in the district were also 
disturbed because their children were 
losing interest in school work and be- 
cause they too were being kept after 
school to do work which the teacher in- 
sisted should have been done during the 
school session. 

Naturally, the children generally felt 
that they were being punished. This 
teacher had been in service for many 
years and was most sincere and con- 
scientious in her desire to meet all the 
requirements of the curriculum and to 
maintain standards set for her grade. 

Due to a rapid growth in the popula- 
tion of the school district and to the 
fact that many of the new residents 
were trained in professional fields— 






law, medicine, education, or agricul- 
ture—the parents were deeply interested 
in the school their children were attend- 
ing. As more or less newcomers, how- 
ever, they were reluctant to interfere 
with the program of the teacher and 
further disturb her relationship with 
the children. Jane’s parents, however, 
took the initiative and arranged for a 
conference with the The 
teacher apparently had no misgivings 
about the practice of keeping the chil- 
dren after school. She pointed out 
that this practice of keeping children 
after school to do work which had not 


teacher. 
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been completed was a common one. 
Although the parents wished to discuss 
many questions with the teacher, pru- 
dence and the finality with which she 
expressed herself regarding the situa- 
tion made them somewhat hesitant. 








Fourth in Series 


SCHOOL LIFE is publishing this new se- 
ries of articles under the general title, Our 
Adventures With Children. The article on 
this page is the fourth in the series. Each 
month episodes are presented. Ellen C,. 
Lombard, associate specialist in parent 
education, U. S. Office of Education, is 
developing the series. 

Teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators adventure daily into the actual 
expe:ience of human relationships. This 
experience is interesting and profitable 
when examined objectively. It is signifi- 
cant, thought-provoking, and suggestive 
when actual situations are used as material 
for study and interpretation. 

What comments or stories do you have 
to contribute? 








If these parents had been less un- 
derstanding of school problems and of 
the possible adverse reaction that might 
result to their own children, they might 
have been more specific in talking with 
the teacher. They might have pointed 
out to her that punishment is a poor 
implement with which to get children 
They 


might have gone so far as to suggest the 


to desire to do their school work. 


advisability of her studying the mo- 
tives that influence children to act in 
desirable and undesirable ways. They 
might have even suggested to the teacher 
that there are many books containing 
discussions of the motivation of children 


based upon studies that have been 
made. 
ok ok ok ok os 


The children were waiting expect- 
antly for the teacher to present the 


Our Adventures With Children 


IV. GOOD TEACHERS SOMETIMES MAKE MISTAKES 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


work to the class. They liked their 
teacher and usually anticipated the 
class work with interest but today ag 


she brought out the material with which | 


they were to work she said, “Now, chil- 
dren, we are going to do something 
very, very hard and you must listen or 
you may not be able to do your work.” 
And then she went on to present the 
subject upon which the work of the 
children was to be based. 

Some of the children were alert and 
interested in what she was saying but 
on the faces of others the expectant 
look of 


look had given place to a 


anxiety. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this | 


teacher had received excellent training 
in psychology and in methods of teach- 
ing, inadvertently, she had introduced 
an element of fear into her method of 


presenting the work to the class. If 


she had more carefully analyzed her | 
method in the light of what she knew | 


about psychology, no doubt she would 
have made a different approach. 
When she had finished talking some 
of the children went to work, but others 
sat listlessly looking at the materials. 
When the teacher urged them to go to 
work they would make feeble attempts 
When some 
of the children were asked why they 


and again become listless. 


did not begin their work they repeated 
again and again, “I don’t know how to 
do it,” or “I can’t do it.” 

That the teacher’s method had condi- 
tioned some of the children with fear of 
failure was a conclusion of the observer, 
but there are still other factors that 
might have influenced the children. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What is the general practice in your school 
district as to staying after school? Dis- 
cuss using this practice as a punishment. 

2. Could the schedule and curriculum be 80 
arranged as to make this practice unneces- 
Sary? 


(Concluded on page 152) 
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In The CCC Camps 


Recreation 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


kk When the CCC camps were 
| first 1933, the 
company commanders 


established in 


as- 





signed one of their junior officers to 
direct the general welfare of the en- 
rollees. Usually the officer selected was 
one who had engaged in high-school or 
' college athletics or had participated in 
some other form of extracurricular ac- 
tivity. 
more of these activities enabled him to 


The officer’s ability in one or 


assist in the development of recreation 
among the enrollees, and many camps 
evolved a variety of interesting activi- 


ties in a short time. 


When camp educational advisers, 
most of whom had participated in 
extracurricular functions, were ap- 
_pointed in 1934, the company com- 


manders placed some of them in charge 
of the athletic program and most of 
them in recreation 
such as dances, smokers, camp nights, 
With the com- 
the 
camps, a new trend in recreation got 


charge of social 
music, and dramatics. 


ing of organized education into 


under way. The guidance objectives, as 
set forth in the Handbook for Camp 
Educational Advisers. placed chief 
‘consideration on the individual en- 
rollee, and the advisers were soon ac- 
quainting themselves with the needs and 


| Interests of the enrollees and making 


proval. 


plans. 

The advisers were conscious of both 
social and physical requirements in de- 
vising their plans. Guidance inter- 
views uncovered social and physical 
inadequacies, latent talents, hobby in- 
terests, and even skilled performers in 
music, drama, art, and the crafts. Par- 
ticularly did the handicrafts become an 
effective channel for creative expression 
and a means for securing social ap- 
Music groups such as glee 
clubs, orchestras, and “hillbilly” bands, 
in addition to dramatics, journalistic, 


‘ and hobby groups multiplied as the in- 
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terests and needs of the men became 
known. 

The leisure-time pursuits of the en- 
rollees may be divided into five groups: 
Athletics, activities, arts and 
crafts, camp newspapers, and hobbies. 


social 


Athletics 


Athletic activities are well developed 
throughout the camps. There is a wide 
variety of them with extensive enrollee 
participation. Boxing, wrestling, vol- 
leyball, basketball, baseball, softball, 
football, track, and field events, swim- 
ming, tumbling, tennis, ping-pong, hik- 
ing, skiing, horseshoe pitching, weight 
lifting, and archery are among the 
more popular sports. Usually, athletics 
are organized on an intra-camp basis, 
that is teams are formed within the 
camp and play off against each other. 
Most camps now join the local com- 
munity leagues and compete with other 
camps or nearby schools and colleges. 

In certain districts, such as in Louisi- 
ana, the sports program is organized on 
a district-wide basis. Of the 8,000 en- 
rollees in the district, 300, after com- 
peting in intercamp and _ subdistrict 
athletic meets, finally reach the district 
meet where skill and sportsmanship 
reach a high level. 


Social Activities 


Although camp advisers, since their 
first appointment in 1934, have been 
largely delegated the responsibility for 
social recreational activities, they are 
aided by the company commander, pro- 
ject superintendent, and other members 
of the supervisory staff. In the major- 
ity of camps, social committees are 
organized, consisting of enrollees with 
the educational adviser as counsellor. 

Game tournaments include checkers, 
billiards, pool, ping-pong, horseshoes, 
and bingo. Usually, the program calls 
for tournaments for each barracks or 


Fishing. 


crew prior to an interbarracks or inter- 
crew play-off. 

Less than half of the men know how 
to dance when they first enroll. Since 
dancing may be regarded as an impor- 
tant social activity for young men, the 
officials in many camps feel a responsi- 
bility for providing opportunities to 
learn dancing. Social dancing classes 
have been provided under the leader- 
ship of enrollees, townsfolk, and camp 
personnel, with the help of YWCA’s 
girls’ clubs, and NYA camps. 

Music has played an important role 
in the leisure-time program. Glee 
clubs, orchestras, and “hillbilly” bands 
have been organized in most camps. 
Group singing has been sponsored by 
advisers because of its worth to in- 
dividual and camp morale. The many 
religious groups, service clubs, and fra- 
ternal organizations have furnished ex- 
cellent outlets for camp musical talent. 
Perhaps more popular than all of these, 
however, has been the radio. There 
have been many programs sponsored by 
CCC companies. During the past fiscal 
year an average of more than 14,000 
enrollees participated in some form of 
musical activity. 

The first venture of the average camp 
in the field of dramatics is almost al- 
ways a minstrel show. It should be 
noted in this connection that the dra- 
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matic presentation of home-made skits 
has been a valuable aid in teaching eti- 
quette, how to apply for a job, and 
safety practices. Many camps have 
periodic “camp nights” which are held 
weekly, biweekly, or monthly under the 
direction of the camp adviser or the 
committee which he supervises. These 
are usually all-camp affairs which 
make use of the talents of the enrollees 
themselves, although they often include 
entertainment, motion pictures, and in- 
spirational speakers. Company offi- 
cials highly appreciate such occasions, 
not only for their effect on morale, but 
because these programs often relieve 
them of the necessity of arranging a 
recreational trip to town, which, at 
certain times of the year when travel 
is hazardous, is an important safety 
consideration. 


Motion Pictures 


More than two-thirds of the camps 
now have both motion-picture and 
strip film projectors. Many camps 
which do not own this equipment sub- 
scribe to an entertainment film service 
or borrow projection equipment from 
nearby schools, YMCA’s, and other 
agencies. Film libraries which circu- 
late educational and, in some cases, 
entertainment films in the camps have 
been established in the corps area or 
district headquarters of the CCC. 

As a consequence, much visual mate- 
rial has been presented in the canips 
not only in connection with organized 
educational activities but also for the 
entertainment of the men. Brief tulks 
are usually made prior to the showing 
of educational and historic-recreational] 
pictures and informal discussions take 
place afterwards. 


Arts and Crafts 


Granting that a few who are talented 
in music and dramatics find a means for 
self-expression through such activities, 
nevertheless, one of the most effective 
media for the average manually in- 
clined young man is the arts and crafts 
program. Commencing in 1934, camp 
handicrafts have developed until dur- 
ing the past fiscal year a monthly aver- 
age of 24,882 individuals enrolled in 
more than 100 different types of craft 
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work, such as leatherwork, woodwork, 
photography, metalwork, painting, 
drawing, airplane and ship modeling, 
plastics, and weaving. The camps have 
received wide acclaim from _ profes- 
sional craftsmen for their work in this 
field. Public exhibitions of CCC craft 
work in various parts of the country 
have been so general that the educa- 
tional program has appeared sometimes 
te overemphasize this phase of the pro- 
gram. Actually, however, less than 10 
percent of the enrollees are engaged in 
such activities. 


Camp Newspapers 


Practically all camps publish news- 
papers which are the product of en- 
rollee press clubs. Instruction in Eng- 
lish, journalism, typing, mimeograph- 
ing and, in a few cases, printing have 
been some valuable byproducts. The 
art work is often of professional com- 
petence. The quality of editing, in 
most. instances, affords repeated ex- 


amples of correct English usage. 
Other Hobbies 


A listing of other hobbies of enrollees 
would include most of the leisure-time 
interests of adults today. Among 
groups of interest are: Amateur radio, 
aviation, stamp and coin collecting, 
photography, botanical and mineral col- 
lections, hiking, and gardening. 

The educational and practical bene- 
fits of a rich and varied recreational 
program can hardly be overestimated in 
the CCC educational situation. Con- 
sidering only the value of recreation as 
improving the morale of an entire camp, 
it should continue to be emphasized in 
the CCC. But the true criteria of suc- 
cess of the program can be gaged by 
the happiness and satisfaction of the in- 
dividual enrollee, both in the present 
and in later years. Play for play’s 
sake, free and undirected, has a definite 
place in the program. However, this 
form of recreation scarcely needs addi- 
tional stress at the present time. Rec- 
reational guidance, on the other hand, 
which provides ample opportunity for 
self-expression in line with the needs 
and interests of the individual man, 
should receive even greater emphasis in 
the future development of the program. 


Our Adventures 


with Children | 


(Concluded from page 150) 





3. How can parents help in the event thei 
children are dilatory in school? 
4. Discuss discipline and motivation. for Oi 





5. In the second episode what is obviously\ Trai 
wrong? | ofl fiel 

6. How might a teacher be made conscious} ip Oil | 
of the fault in her approach to the work?] yar at 

. Would study groups of teachers insteag ing int 
of general teachers’ meetings offer oppor. pipe fit 
tunity for discussing problems of method?| tion, a1 
8. Would you approve of breaking a genergj ytial in 
teachers’ meeting up into small groups} of oils. 
for discussion of practical problems? As 

9. What can be done to secure parent @ produc 
operation when problems appear? ing pre 
10. What are the problems that teachers! able to 
meet most often which never seem to be} experi¢ 


solved? indust) 
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II, The school organization. Are we teach , _.’ 
for the 


ing grades or helping children to grow? A 
p. 18-34. ' 


sa 





- assista 

WICKES, FrANcEs G. The Inner World of tlon fo 

{ 

Childhood. New York, D. Appleton & Co, a w 
927. 37! thap. VIII, Fear, p. 218-260); 

1927. 379 p. Chap. VIII, Fear, p. 218-260 This 3 

promir 
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Camping Convention moive 

| ana Ww: 


The eighteenth annual convention of the | the Cl 
American Camping Association will bring to; A fe 
gether more than 800 persons interested in| te the 
extending and bettering the camping move beauty 
ment in America, according to announcement ,that s) 
of the association. Directors, owners, and| the ele 
counselors of organizational and _ private} other : 
camps will meet for the 3-day meeting, Feb} fitting 
ruary 13-15, 1941, in the Wardman-Park Ho-} closely 
tel, Washington, D. C. early | 

Copies of the final program are available) that tl 
from the American Camping Association, Ine, | the tr 
330 S. State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. {art de 
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for Oil Workers 
ously, Training courses in occupations involved in 
ail field work and petroleum refining started 
cious} jp Oil City and Bradford, Pa., during the past 
ork?| year attracted a large enrollment. The train- 
stead! ing included instruction in welding, forging, 
ppor| pipe fitting, elementary machine tool opera- 
hod?| tion, and refinery laboratory techniques essen- 
neral \tial in the testing of gasoline and the refining 
OUps | of oils. 
(? | As a result of the cooperation of nearby 
Co} producing and refining industries in the train- 
ing program, pupils in the school district are 
hers! able to coordinate shop instruction with actual 
oO be experience in the field. Interest of these 
industries in the training is attested by the 
fact that many of the members of the gradu- 
ating class were signed up by employers sev- 
derm|eral months prior to graduation—and this in 
gen-} spite of the fact that they had had only 1 
new.| year of shop experience 
1935.) In a nearby oil-producing district a course 
ition for laboratory technicians was started in 
’ quswer to a demand from the refining cor- 
tary} porations. The training given in this area is 
art} on a somewhat higher technical level. 
‘ion,! It is expected that a comparison of the two 
247.| courses will provide information that will be 
ntal| helpful in developing other courses in oil- 
‘udy| producing and oil-refining occupations. 
yple- 
‘VI.\ She Sold the Idea 


EI However elementary it may seem on the sur- 
vw e | . . . . . . 
iface, the training unit in gift wrapping pro- 
lcl-] , 2 na . Me 

, | vided in the Boston Trade School for Girls 
ork, 


just prior to the holiday season and at other 


= times, has opened up unusual opportunities 
for those completing training in this unit. 

As an illustration, Miss Caroline H. Wilson, 

assistant supervisor of household arts educa- 

" tion for Massachusetts, cites the example of a 

aa girl who completed this training last year. 


(This young woman presented herself at a 
prominent beauty salon in Boston which sells 
its own cosmetics, suggesting to the manager 
the need for attractive wrapping of the salon’s 
products. She had no difficulty selling the idea 
land was employed to put it into operation for 
the| the Christmas holiday sale period. 
to, A few weeks later, when she had returned 
in} to the trade school for further training the 
ve- beauty salon approached her with the proposal 
ent that she return to the establishment to run 
and { the elevator, answer phone calls, and perform 
ate} other miscellaneous jobs with the prospect of 
‘eb! fitting into the organization in a capacity more 
Ho-/closely correlated to her art training at an 
tarly date. She has done her work so well 
ble that the beauty salon manager recently asked 
n¢, the trade school for two other girls from the 
art department to do routine work with the 
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THE VOCATIONAL 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


prospect of later being absorbed into the or- 
ganization in a capacity definitely related to 
their training. 


A Soil-Conservation Help 

Millions of acres of land have been terraced 
and numerous other soil-conserving practices 
have been introduced through the efforts of 
vocational agriculture departments in rural 
high schools during the past 7 years. 

Recognizing the recent developments in the 
science of soil conservation resulting from the 
extensive research and demonstrational pro- 
gram of both State and Federal agencies, many 
vocational agriculture teachers have felt the 
need of assistance in planning and carrying 
on soil-conservation instruction. In an effort 
to meet this need the U. S. Office of Education 
has issued Vocational Division Bulletin 201, 
Conserving Farm Lands. The primary pur- 
pose of this publication is to acquaint teachers 
with the factors involved in planning a soil- 
conservation program for a specific farm and 
to present this material in a form in which it 
may be used in a program of systematic in- 
struction. It includes: (1) Analyses of the 
training content of type jobs involved in 
planning a_ soil-conservation program for a 
farm; (2) interpretive science and related in- 
formation of importance in connection with 
these jobs; (3) illustrations of various types 
of soil erosion and conservation; (4) defini- 
tions of soil conservation terms; and (5) lists 
of references and visual materials for use in 
a soil-conservation instruction course. 

The bulletin, which was prepared by Tom 
Dale, information specialist, Soil Conservation 
Service, in cooperation with W. A. Ross, sub- 
ject-matter specialist on agricultural educa- 
tion, U. 8S. Office of Education, may be secured 
from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington D. C., at a cost of 5 cents a copy. 


Boys Take It Too 

Girls training schools in Massachusetts are 
rendering a real service to boys who need 
training in catering service. 

Determined not to be caught napping when 
his cooks fail him, a young man who runs a 
tearoom near Greenbush, Mass., during the 
spring and summer months, last year spent 
several weeks at the Boston Trade School for 
Girls taking intensive training in catering 
work. 

This young man, who has had considerable 
difficulty when for one reason or another his 
cook or assistant cook failed him at a crucial 
time, has been taking this training so that he 
may have a better knowledge of what is in- 
volved in tearoom cooking activities and also 
that he may be able to carry on in the kitchen 


kk 


SUMMARY 


alone in an emergency. He received inten- 
sive instruction in breadmaking, cake and 
cooky making, pastry making, and meat and 
fish cookery. 

Another youth who took training in cater- 
ing in the Springfield Trade School for Girls 
during a period of 2 years has found em- 
ployment during the past two summers as 
short-order cook or assistant cook in tearooms 
near Springfield. 


“Merchants Fair” Clicks 

A “merchant's fair,” planned, organized, 
and carried out by students enrolled in a 
part-time cooperative class in distributive 
education in Milford, Del., aroused wide- 
spread attention. Seventeen local merchants 
cooperated in this project by building booths 
in the school gymnasium. Each booth repre- 
sented a store window. 

Merchants, students, and school officials 
attended: the open house sessions held for 
two evenings at the school, and participated 
in brief discussions and demonstrations. Ac- 
cording to the report on distributive educa- 
tion in Delaware, “merchants were pleasantly 
surprised at the professional looking displays 
designed and constructed by the students.” 

A similar project carried out in Dover re- 
sulted in job openings for the distributive 
education students. 


For Teachers and Others 

Educational Objectives in Vocational Agri- 
culture is the title of Vocational Division 
Monograph 21 issued recently by the U. 8. 
Office of Education. 

This publication supersedes Bulletin 15 
issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in 1931, which was the result of the 
activities of a committee appointed in 1929 
by L. R. Humphreys, then vice president for 
agriculture of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. It is intended for use by teachers 
of vocational agriculture in developing educa- 
tion programs in agriculture to meet the 
needs of high-school students in day classes, 
out-of-school young men in part-time classes, 
and adult farmers in evening classes. It 
should be of interest also to school adminis- 
trators, local boards of education, advisory 
councils, program-planning committees, and 
other individuals and groups who are planning 
or assisting with the development of programs 
of vocational education in agriculture. It 
should help the general public also to acquire 
an understanding of the aims and objectives 
of vocational education in agriculture. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Civie Education 

Learning the Ways of Democracy. A case 
book of civic education. Washing:on, D. C., 
Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of school Ad- 
ministrators, 1940. 486 p. illus. $1. 

Describes effective programs of civic education 


in a selected group of secondary schools and explores 
the need for further accomplishment The field 


work involved visits to 90 high schools in 27 States 
from September 1939 to January 194( 


School Law 


The Eighth Yearbook of School Law, 1940. 
A narrative topical summary of Cecisions of 
the higher courts in all States of the United 
States of America in cases involving school 
law, as reported during the preceding year. 
Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 1940. 
185 p. $1. 

A basic source of information regarding current 
legal problems which affect education. Presents an 
annual review of the decisions of the higher courts 
classified and arranged in convenient chapters. 


Debates 
Intercollegiate Debates, edited by Egbert 
Ray Nichols. New York City, Noble & Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., 1940. 411 p. (The Year 
Book of College Debating.) $2.50). 
Outstanding debates, presented as given, with 


complete affirmative and negative sijes and the 
debaters’ bibliographies. 


College Retirement Plans 

College Plans for Retirement {ncome, by 
Rainard B. Robbins. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 253 p. $¥.75. 

Facts about college plans for retireraent income, 
collected and analyzed, with a discussion of the 
policy and philosophy involved in these arrange 
ments. 


Guidance 

Proceedings of Conference on Guidance 
Through the School Library, Simmons College, 
April 12-13, 1940. Sponsored jointly by the 
School of Library Science, Simmons College 
and the New England School Library Associa- 
tion. Edited by Nina Caroline }srotherton. 
Boston, School of Library Science 
College, 1940. 71 p. mimeog. 75 cents to 
members of the N. E. S. L. A., $1 to non- 
members. 


Simmons 


Topies discussed include: The school library and 
its contribution to the guidance program, reading 
guidance, book selection, personality of the school 
librarian, interpreting to school administrators and 
teachers the role of the school library in the guid- 
ance program. 
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EDUCATORS’ 


Phonograph Records in Schools 

Experiment in the Use of Phonograph Rec- 
ords as an Aid to Learning in Rural Elemen- 
tary Schools. Developed with grant arranged 
by Dr. Irvin Stewart, director of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning, a com- 
mittee of the National Research Council. 
prepared by Effie G. 
Bathurst, director of the experiment, Septem- 
ber 1940. Albany, N. Y., The State Education 
Department, 1940. 76 p. mimeog. 


Teachers’ manual, 


Several types of new records were made for this 
experiment; there are now available three major 
groups of records entitled “Environment, English, 
and Regional Studies.” Each record is planned to 
contribute to objectives suggested in New York 
State courses of study and to provide for some 
need of rural schools 

SusAN QO. FUTTERER 
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Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office 
of Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ALBRIGHT, M. LovutIse. An analysis of the speech 
defects of 100 children in the nonreading classifica 
tion. Master’s, 1940. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 42 p. ms. 

ANDERSON, JOHN PrYTON. A study of the rela- 
tionships between certain aspects of parental be- 
havior and attitudes and the behavior of junior 
high school pupils. Doctor's, 1940. Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 196 p 

BALL, ANN E. Effect of participation in certain 
physical education activities upon the strength index 
and the physical fitness index of college girls. Mas- 
ter’s, 1940. Syracuse University. 33 p. ms. 

Beck, WALTER E. Lutheran elementary schools 
in the United States: a history of the development 
of parochial schools and synodical educational 
policies and programs. Doctor’s, 1939. Temple 
University. 445 p. 

BUCKLEY, FREDERICK A. What need is there for 
a corrective arithmetic program for pupils in the 
four courses of a senior high school, and what 
progress is it possible to achieve through group 
instruction in a limited time? Master’s, 1940. Bos- 
ton University 229 p. ms. 

Bunce, Epear F. The development of a unified 
program of tax supported, State controlled teacher 
education in New Jersey. Doctor’s, 1939. New 
York University 65 p. ms. 

Byrp, THoMAs 8. An education program, through 
guidance, for youths in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Master’s, 1939. University of Wyoming. 
126 p. ms 

CASASSA, PAUL B. Convalescent education: an 
investigation of the need and provisions for the 
education of convalescents in the District of Co- 
lumbia and other localities, as revealed in a per- 
sonal survey and certain magazine articles dealing 
with the subject Master’s, 1940. George Wash- 
ington University. 53 p. ms. 

DULLES, Foster R. America learns to play: a 
history of popular recreation, 1607~—1940. Doctor's, 
1940. Columbia University. 441 p. 

EAves, Rosert W. An urban transitional com- 
munity and its educational implications on an ele- 


BULLETIN 





BOARD 





mentary school level. Doctor's, 1940 Geonf 
Washington University. 261 p. ms | 

ELDRIDGE, MiIriaM. Music education for bett 
citizenship. Master's, 1940. soston 
197 p. ms. 

FURLONG, Hazen F. An _ investigation of 
home activities of high school girls in Lewistm xx 
Maine. Master’s, 1939. University of Maine, 5 
p. ms. 

GILLETT, GEORGE C. Cost analysis of Live 
county, Texas, common schools, 1933-38, inclusiy 
Master’s, 1939. Texas College of Arts and jy ers ol 
dustries. 150 p. ms, for Si 

GOMBERG, M. ROBERT \ comparison of behav pt # 
symptoms of 200 problem and nonproblem cbildrey, held ] 
Doctor’s, 1939. New York University. 122 p, | This 

GORDON, Mary G. An experimental investigatip 
of the value of kindergarten education. Doctor corde 
1940. Harvard University. 234 p. ms 


University 





GREEN, JAMES E. Study of the success of thy ome 
graduates of 10 classes of the Louisville male higi Roya! 
school in the first 2 years in the College of Liber} Pri 
Arts of the University of Louisville Master's, 1998), 
University of Louisville. 114 p, ms ( Natio 
HAGELTHORN, SicNe E. The doctorate of philg! Coun 
ophy in education and its administration at Ne : 
York University. Doctor's, 1939. New York Uni meeti 
versity. 288 p. ms. throu 
HAMMOND, MAURICE S Development of an edp 
cational experiment at Van Hornesville, N. ¥ It 
Doctor’s, 1939. New York University 235 p. mi that { 
JEWELL, ALIce A A follow-up study of 1% 
mentally deficient children excluded because of lov of A 
mentality from the public schools of the District and t 


Columbia, Divisions 1—9, September 1929 to Febm 
ary 1, 1940. Master's, 1940. George Washingta) V@S + 
University. 53 p. ms. ident 


MARKOWSKI, ADAM J. The effect of bilingualig ye 
upon the reading abilities of sixth-grade childrep i) IS. 
Master's, 1939. Syracuse University. 23 p. ms. assist 

MEEK, ELIZABETH B. The relative merit of tH  ¢ 
traditional and the reorganized school as prepara of A 
tion for freshmen at the Pennsylvania State College? sota : 

> Po 92 ho S ‘ State ” ve 
neg s, 1938. Pennsylvania State College, 18 and I 

MONTAGUE, CHARLES A. Survey of industrial arts Stud 
in the accredited high schools of North Dakota) Ariz 
Master’s 1939. University of North Dakota. T% ~ 1 
p. ms. 

O'LEARY, MARGARET A Study of gains mad 
through remedial reading instruction Master's, a 
1940. soston University 69 p. ms. P To 

Park, Lewis A. 
achievement, intelligence, socio-economic status ‘ 
and personality adjustment of Civilian Conserva Milo 


Personnel study of the school educs 


tion Corps enrollees of northeast Texas. Master's, of tl 
1937. University of Texas. 78 p. ms | ‘ 
PENNINGTON, R. CorBIN. Speech in the teaching spec 
profession : a study of the professional requirements Was! 
and the quality of the speech of three groups of, 2 
teachers. Doctor's, 1939. Teachers College, Co non’ 
lumbia University. 80 p Farn 
Powers, LeversiaA L. Program of curriculum . 
vision in Chester, Pennsylvania, January 1938 t this s 
January 1940. Doctor's, 1940. George Washingt) floor 
University. 409 p. ms. A 
SESSIONS, ELDoN B. Educational work of the secre 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps in Ohio. Do Scho 
tor’s, 1937. Ohio State University. 372 p.ms. «4 
Sisson, Jerome C. A study of the abilities, it Edu 
terests, and needs of sixth-grade pupils as an aij Or 
to the selection of functional subject matter for | H 
seventh-grade course in general science. Master's om 
1940. Boston University. 138 p. ms. Oppo 


THOMPSON. Louise E. Enrichment versus tb . 
Preatah " atae| ACL1O 
analysis method of teaching first-grade readiné . 
Master's, 1940. tSoston University. 71 p. ms. affai 
Rorn A. Gey featy 
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Future Farmers of America 


Convention 





Georg 
betig by W. A, Ross, Specialist in Agricultural Education 
vf thy 
ip PSRs More than 7,500 persons at- Official Bands 
ms | nde . Thirtee Nations sin — ; : 
oa aanalen ch +" nth "te . Che official band for this year came 
e rent ) 4 ‘a {ar - » . * ; 
lusin rere ere ere. iin from Minnesota—100 pieces and all 
aw ers Of America and National Contests > TP A. sintabeinn Gendt Oh aia 
| for Students of Vocational Agriculture ORD lag OS" “ie ee 
havie, 1K C age ee sieht: chapters—playing under the direction 
+ a Qa a ao wy: a November. of Gerald McKay of Brainerd. The 
. M This is the largest attendance ever re- HO 
za ting I r ye <a ye wend " ah second band of the convention was from 
ctor corded. » dates of this event always oan Niet: ab Se bs 
— 2: ORNS OS ae ee eee the Texas association which included 50 
eincide with the annual American FFA salons il lle aii 
he OT cates Hitcons . ff. A. members who played under the 
‘ig ‘ alvestock Show. , . 
A e : | : sa baton of H. G. Rylander of Itasca. 
1938\, _ —— rigs egieh pa Both bands gave a splendid account of 
National Board of Trustees, Advisory 
‘ . , .h , : themselves. 
e Council, and State F. F. A. advisers held 


Unit Meetings 


during a period extending 


| ~ 
through v days. 
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, was American Education Week. 


4 Wis., 
assisted by Vice Presidents Billy Bryan 
| of Arkansas; 


It seemed particularly appropriate 


“) that the convention of Future Farmers 


of America opened on Armistice Day 
and that the week in which it was held 
Pres- 
ident Ivan Kindschi of Prairie du Sac, 
presided over the convention, 
Ervin Denisen of Minne- 
Denis of West 
and Edgar Spiekerman of Oregon; also 
Student Secretary Kenneth Julian of 
Arizona. 


sota: Elmer Virginia: 


Special Features 


To give emphasis to the patriotic and 
educational phases of F. F. A. 
Milo J. 
of the American 
special address to the membership from 
Washington, D. C., on the organiza- 
tion’s regular program of the N. B. C. 
Farm and Home Hour. 


work, 
Warner, National Commander 
Legion broadcast a 


Appearing on 


| this same broadcast from the convention 


floor was S. D. Shankland. executive 
American Association of 
School Administrators of the National 


Education Association. 


secretary ‘ 


On two succeeding days Farm and 
Home Hour listeners were also given an 
opportunity to hear the 
action as they carried on their business 
affairs and presented additional youth 
features of interest to the public. 


members in 
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Delegates 


There were 98 official delegates pres- 
ent from 49 chartered associations, in- 
cluding Hawaii and Puerto Rico. This 
was the first year for official representa- 
tion from Puerto Rico. 

The convention sessions lasted 4 days. 
Among many other things the F. F. A. 
voted $10,000 for the development of the 
National F. F. A. Camp in a total oper- 
ating budget of $31,000. More than 
232,000 active members were reported 
for the year 1939-40. A goal of 250,000 
for 1940-41. 

Among main events of the week, in 


was set 


addition to the regular convention ses- 
sions were: The officer-delegate dinner ; 
the public-speaking contest, the arena 
parade of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents at the American Royal Livestock 
Show, the talent night performance par- 
ticipated in by members from some 15 
States; the complimentary chamber of 
attended by 1,300 
students of vocational agriculture and 
friends, and the F. F. A. exhibit where 
32 States characteristic and 
unusual agricultural products. 


commerce banquet 


showed 


American Farmer Degree 


There were 212 applications for the 
American Farmer Degree, fourth and 
highest in the organization. Of this 
number, 156 from 39 
different associations. 


were elect ed 





President Harold Prichard. 


Nine honorary American Farmer De- 
grees for outstanding services to voca- 
tional agriculture and the F. F. A. were 
also conferred on the following individ- 
uals: Hon. Clarence Poe, editor and 
member of the Federal Advisory Board 
for Vocational Education, Raleigh, N. 
C.; Fred Smith, agricultural vice pres- 
ident, American Vocational Association, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Capt. Thomas Darcy, 
Leader, U. S. Army Band, Washington, 
D. C.; W. P. Beard, specialist, U. 5. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert Romack, editor, Danville, DL; 
T. R. Schreiner, teacher of vocational 
agriculture, Ponea City, Okla.; Robert 
A. Wall, teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, Stephens City, Va.; J. R. Gilliham, 
teacher of vocational agriculture, Clar- 
endon, Tex.; and W. E. Anderson, 
teacher of vocational agriculture, Deer 
Lodge, Mont. 


Star Farmer Awards 


To 17-year-old Gerald Reyenga of 
Emmet. Ark., went the crown of “Star 


Americar. Farmer” for 1939-40, the 
highest honor in the organization. 


Gerald, who lives on a 500-acre farm, 
developed a farming program that in- 
cluded cotton, corn, potatoes, beans, 
dairy cattle. Since the 


hogs, and 
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The Minnesota Future Farmer Band— 


death of his father a year ago, the 
responsibility for the operation of this 
farm has rested largely on his shoul- 
ders. A cash award of $500 was given 
him by the Weekly Kansas City Star 
as Star Farmer of Arkansas, of the 
southern region, and of the United 
States. 

Other awards of $150 to regional 
Star Farmers and $100 to certain State 
Star Farmers were 
lows: 

John William Shaffer, Bedford, 
Pa.—North Atlantic Region; Lewis 
Kelly, Jr., Lexington, Ky.—North Cen- 
tral Region; Jesse Anderson, Hanford, 
Calif.—Pacific Region; LaRoy Duvall, 
Lamar, Mo.; James S. Cunningham, El 
Dorado, K Cans. ; and Jack Deason, Fort 
Cobb, Okla. 


Public Speakers 


also made as fol- 


The winners of the national public- 
speaking contest follow in the order 
named : 

Douglas Charles Fisk, 
Dak.—subject, Between Men; Alvin 
Bauer, Woodland, Wash.—subject, 
Chemurgy—A New Erain Argiculture; 
Hoosaku Furumoto, Hawaii—subject, 
The Gigantic Task Which Lies Ahead 
of the F. F. A.; William King, Gaith- 
ersburg, Md.—subject, The Cooperative 
Movement in Agriculture; and Henley 
Adams Vansant, Douglasville, Ga.— 
subject, The /?reaking Fullness of Day. 


Hunter, N. 


Chapter Contest Winners 


This year a new pattern was fol- 
lowed in connection with awards made 


official convention band. 
to outstanding local 
F. Fk. A. The State winners were clas- 
into Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
Honorable Mention Beau- 
tiful national plaques with appropriate 
miniature emblems and engraving were 


sified 
rankings. 


awarded in each of the first three clas- 
sifications. Certificates went to all 
competing chapters. 

Chapters ranking in the Gold Em- 


blem classification were: Ponca City, 
Okla.; Clarendon, Tex.; Deer Lodge, 


Mont.; and Stephens City, Va. 


Silver Emblem classification was 
awarded to eight other chapters, 


Emblems to three chapters, 
Mention to 22 addi- 


Bronze 
and Honorable 
tional chapters. 


State Association Winners 


A similar system was followed with 
awards to outstanding State associa- 
tions of F. F. A. For the year 
1939-40, “top” honors went to the fol- 
lowing who were awarded Gold Em- 
blem classification: Virginia, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Texas. 

Silver Emblems 
four State associations; Bronze to 14; 
and Honorable Mention to 19 others. 


were awarded to 


New National Officers 


The following national officers were 
elected for the year 1940-41: 

President, Harold Prichard, 
ville, Miss. ; first vice president, Roy H. 
Hunt, Vine Grove, Ky.—North Central 
Region; second vice president, Frank 
Hill, Montgomery, Vt.—North Atlantic 
Region ; third vice president, Henrie L. 


Boone- 


chapters of 








Miller, Manti, ‘Utah—Pacific Region} y 
fourth vice president, James H. Guntey, 
Jr., Conway, Tex.—Southern Regiony t 
student secretary, Earl E. W tl 
Starkweather, N. Dak.; adviser, J. 4 
Linke, U. S. Office of Education, a ash! 


ington, D. C.; executive secretary, W. 4. 
Ross. U. S. Office of Edueat ion, Wash-| ¥ 





ington, D. C.; and treasurer, Henry (/ 
Groseclose, Virginia Polytechnic Insti-} pire 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. | Th 


Organized in November 1928, the Fy-| ation 
ture Farmers of America has served to} ton, 


motivate and vitalize the systematic ip. _ 
. ; > Ame 

struction offered to students of voca-| 4: 
direc 


tional agriculture and to provide fur} jectu 








ther training in farmer citizenship, , in or 
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Your Board of Education, by W. S. Def. | tribu 
fenbaugh, Chief, Division of American | tele 
School Systems. Leaflet No. 47. prof 

Your Superintendent, by Mr. Deffen. - t0 SU 
baugh. Leaflet No. 48. the si 

Your School Principal, by Mr. Deffen.| “E 
baugh. Leaflet No. 49. | estak 

Your Teacher, by Mr. Deffenbaugh, | ®PP" 
Leaflet No. 50. } can € 

Your School Child, by Mary Dabney | 22T¢ 


Davis, senior specialist in nursery: | thou, 
kindergarten-primary education, | 
Leaflet No. 51. Cur 
Your Modern Elementary School, by Tl 


Helen K. Mackintosh, senior spe- | tory, 
cialist in elementary education. Leaf- | ment 
let No. 52. Stud 
How Your Schools Are Financed, by | lum, 
Timon Covert, specialist in school | Teac 
finance. Leaflet No. 53. » ice a; 
Your State Educational Program, by | “The 


| 
Mr. Deffenbaugh. Leaflet No. 55. to as 


Your School Library, by Nora E. Beust, | in th 
specialist in school libraries. Leaflet i struc 

No. 56. large 

Your Community, by Bess Goody- | by p 
koontz, Assistant U. S. Commissioner \, zatio 

of Education. Leaflet No. 57. Not} of uy: 

yet off the press. work 

The above leaflets, full of valuable | Ss. D 
information and stimulating questions | | 
for group discussions, are available | Py}} 
from the Superintendent of Docu- ; bulle 
ments, United States Government | form 


Printing Office, Washington, D. Cz othe: 


per 








at 5 cents each. A discount of 25> = 
percent is made on orders of 100! tatj, 
copies or more. of o 
ized 
— tion: 
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> Ame rican Educational Journals. 


apprec lative 


The Division of Intellectual Cooper- 


ation, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued a directory 


containing a Partial List of Latin- 
“This 
directory,” says the Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperat ion, “has been prepared 
in order to meet the demand on the part 
of librarians, and teachers and students 
of compar: ative education. It will also 
prove of value to others interested in ob- 
taining as broad a view as possible of 
cultural life in Latin America. This 
is especially so because several of the 
publications, in their desire to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the in- 
tellectual background of the teaching 
profession, devote a oreat deal of space 


. tosuch subjects as literature, art,'music, 


the social and natural sciences. * * 


“Educational journals wishing to 
establish an exchange are assured of an 
response as Latin-Ameri- 
can educators have traditionally shown 
a great interest in American educational 
thought and practice.” 


Curriculum Laboratory 

The Michigan Curriculum Labora- 
tory, sponsored by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Mic ‘+higan 


| Study of the Secondary School Curricu- 


y- 
er 
ot 


_—_—_—~ 


| perintendent, J. F. 


lum, and the Michigan Cooperative 
Teacher Education Study, acts as a serv- 
ice agency for the schools of that State. 
“The curriculum laboratory is designed 
to assist individuals and school groups 
in their efforts to improve their own in- 


' structional program, and to further the 


larger State-wide educational program, 
by providing for the collection, organi- 
zation and classification of a wide range 
of useful materials, and for a place to 
work.” 


S. Dak. Pictorial Bulletin 


The South Dakota Department of 
Put 
ublic Instruction has issued a pictorial 


: bulletin in response to requests for in- 


formation concerning the schools and 
other activities of that State. State su- 
Hines, says in his 
foreword: “It is hoped that this presen- 
tation may serve to acquaint the people 
of our State with a concise and organ- 
ized picture of the scope of our educa- 
tional program. 
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Problems Course 

According to a recent issue of Better 
Teaching, a publication issued by the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, “The 
new course, problems of democracy, 
which emphasizes social, civic, and eco- 
nomic problems in their present-day set- 
ting, offered this year as an elective for 
senior students, is getting away to a good 
start at Woodward High School of that 
city. 

“The course at Woodward consists of 
12 major problems to be studied for the 
year. A textbook has been provided, 
but no one book available covers the ma- 
terial of the course completely without 
much supplementing, especially with 
current materials. For example, the 
unit, Propaganda and Public Opinion, 
is based largely on publications of the 
Institute of ‘Propaganda Analysis; and 
the unit, Democracy and the Isms, is 
based on the Headline Books of the For- 
eign Policy Association. Dr. Isabelle J. 
Levi, who teaches the course, has worked 
out, on the basis of preliminary mate- 
rials prepared last year-by a curriculum 
committee, detailed outlines and refer- 
ences on various problems. 

“Guide sheets containing an outline of 
subject matter, references for reading, 
and a list of activities are in the hands 
of the pupils. In some cases, the teacher 
must give notes from sources too difficult 
for the pupils or not readily accessible 
to them.” 


Committee Duties Twofold 

“The Governor and the State superin- 
tendent of schools of West Virginia, 
acting jointly, recently appointed a com- 
mittee on education and the defense of 
American democracy,” says the West 
Virginia School Journal for November 
1940. “The duties of the committee are 
twofold: First, to plan, direct, and su- 
pervise the observance of education 
week; and second, to promote and direct 
the program and policies in education 
for national defense. The committee 
asked county superintendents to appoint 
local committees of the same name, and 
made the following suggestions regard- 
ing objectives and activities: 

Preparation of aliens for naturali- 
zation. 

“2. Emphasis on national defense 
through programs of study in such sub- 
jects as government, history, and music; 
and pupil participation in school-com- 
munity activities such as publications, 
oratorical contests, and similar pro- 
grams. 


xk 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


. Further emphasis on vocational 
siding in public schools and adult- 
education programs. 

“4. Emphasis on patriotism and 
American ideals through such commu- 
nity activities as band concerts, discus- 
sion groups, citizenship day programs, 
special day programs, community cen- 
ter activities in general, motion pic- 
tures, and programs with civic service, 
fraternal, patriotic, and religious or- 
ganizations.” 


A Line of National Defense 

“Based on the premise that educa- 
tion is a major line of national defense 
comparable to military preparedness, 
the 1940 Pennsylvania Education Con- 
gress,” according to a recent issue of 
Pennsylvania Public Education, “in- 
vited State-wide participation in a 
program that should enable Pennsyl- 
vania schools and institutions of higher 
learning soon to assume a front-line po- 
sition in meeting their share in the 
existing national emergency. * * * 

“Literally scores of | suggestions and 

recommendations came in response to 
the request of Dr. Haas, superintendent 
of public instruction, for assistance in 
determining how the State’s education 
facilities might be utilized now and in 
the immediate future for the advance- 
ment of national preparedness. All 
recommendations are being reviewed by 
more than 100 members of 10 working 
committees representing a cross section 
of educational and allied interests as 
well as geographic divisions of the 
State.” 


State Sponsors Forum Movement 


“A State-supported contribution to 
a program providing for the discussion 
of public affairs before Mississippi au- 
diences,” says R. E. Steen in The Mis- 
sissippi Educational Advance for No- 
vember, “was initiated recently under 
the direction of the State superintend- 
ent. of education. 

“A portion of the funds appropriated 
by the State legislature to supplement 
the adult education program has been 
set aside to pay the travel expenses of a 
group of educational leaders who have 
agreed to serve as guest speakers before 
forums. The men selected are located 
in such parts of the State as to be within 

each of any forum group before which 
thoy may be invited to speak. These 
men, most of whom have previously as- 
sisted in forum work, are drawn from 
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senior and junior colleges and from men 
engaged in public-school work. 


Student Councils 

“Recognizing a need for more infor- 
mation about student councils in the 
public schools,” says News of the Week, 
a publication issued by the department 
of public instruction of Michigan, “the 
superintendent of public instruction of 
that State has appointed a committee 
to develop a bulletin which will deal 
with basic principles and descriptive 
practices in the field of student par- 
ticipstion in school government.” 


Legislation Proposed 

The State superintendent of public 
instruction, the State association of 
school board members, the State par- 
ent-teacher association, and the North 
Carolina Educational Association, ac- 
cording to North Carolina Education. 
“have joined in a legislative program 
for 1941 that lays major emphasis on 
four points. There are only minor dif- 
ferences in the program for the schools 
suggested by any of these individuals 
or groups, and none of these are in con- 
flict with the other. 

“The State superintendent, in pre- 
senting the program to teachers and 
lay people during the fall, has em- 
phasized the following four points: 
(1) Retirement for teachers and other 
State employees; (2) a form of con- 
tinuing contracts for teachers who have 
served a probationary period; (3) ad- 
ditional money for adjusting and in- 
creasing the compensation of teachers; 
(4) additional money for the enrich- 
ment of the minimum opportunity of- 
fered the children of North Carolina.” 


W. S. DerreNBAUGH 


by In Colleges 





Religion of College Students 

Ninety-four percent of the 2,123 enter- 
ing students at Cornell University ex- 
pressed religious preferences this fall 
according to a compilation released by 
Rev. John Fetter of the Cornell United 
Religious Work staff. Only 122 indi- 
cated no preference for any particular 
religious affiliation. During the past 5 
years the percentage of students enter- 
ing Cornell with a religious preference 
has increased about 3 percent. 

The Presbyterians still lead the enter- 
ing students with 380 followers, an in- 
crease of 61 over last year. Roman 
Cathclics are next with 321, an increase 
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of 13. There are 267 Methodists, and 
276 Episcopalians, while those indicat- 
ing preference for the Jewish religion 
number 281. Baptists with 114, a de- 
crease of 32 from last year, Congrega- 
tionalists with 103, and Lutherans with 
79, are the next largest groups. Thirty- 
six students are Reformed, 30 Christian 
Scientists, and 13 Friends. Nine Mor- 
mons and five Greek Orthodox students 
are listed as well as the representatives 
of the following churches and faiths: 
United Church, Mohammedanism, 
Church of Christ, Hinduism, United 
Brethren, Confucianism, Chinese Chris- 
tian, Evangelical, London Mission, Mo- 
ravian, Nazarene, Social and Ethical 
Culture, Buddhism, Theosophism, 
Schwenkfelder, Dunkard, and Sweden- 
borgian. 


Business Panel Advises Students 

Brown University seniors who want 
to know more about the careers they 
plan to follow, or who need help in se- 
lecting a business, can now turn to a 
new alumni advisory committee of 200 
local business and professional men who 
are ready to answer all kinds of ques- 
tions about choosing a life occupation. 

Organized into a “business panel” 
under the auspices of the Associated 
Alumni, the advisers have begun a series 
of individual and informal interviews, 
and are ready to talk to every senior as 
often as necessary throughout the year 
on any question—what career to choose, 
how to get it, and what the qualifications 
are. 

Another feature of the alumni career- 
aiding plan is the prize scholarship of 
$1 a day for a year, which is to be 
awarded to the senior entering busi- 
ness who writes the best 2,500 word 
essay on The Steps I Have Taken To 
Determine What Business I Should 
Enter After Graduation. 

The $865 prize will be given by 
Walter Hoving ’20 of New York, presi- 
dent of the Associated Alumni, to help 
the contest winner “keep the wolf from 
the door” during his first year in his 
chosen occupation, when his salary is 
likely to be small. , 

Although the business panel in no way 
constitutes an employment agency, 
James L. Whitcomb, director of alumni 
relations of the university, indicates 
that the experience of an older man, 
particularly if he is an alumnus, will 
be an invaluable aid to the student whe 
is puzzled by the old question of what 
business to enter. 

It is the purpose of the business panel, 
with the added incentive of the prize 
scholarship, to eliminate the kind of 
situation in which a senior takes the first 
job that comes along, simply because it 


— 


isa job. If the panel can help a senior|point 
find his right niche, ruinous personal |the f: 
maladjustments can be overcome, )mpre 
The seniors are invited to study the \ss c 
lists of panel members, who have been collec 
classified by businesses or professions, } 
A senior interested in banking, for ex. Supp 
ample, can arrange interviews through In: 
the alumni office with alumni connected ||ibrat 
with a variety of banking activities, Oreg' 
Prospective graduates who are puz- \gent 1 
zled about their future careers are urged {total 
to consult alumni in as many different J0cor 
businesses as possible, so that the seniors ‘of 59% 
may learn about qualifications, oppor- |lie hit 
tunities, and the nature of the work | ties, 
required. ple. . 
Describing the aims and purposes of |yolun 
the “keep-the-wolf- from-the-door” prize ii nO 
scholarship, Mr. Hoving pointed out \were 
that he believes “not enough thought,/and | 
study, or research is normally under- | publi 
taken by seniors on the problem of their | 
life work.” He said that the award js Sour 
designed to encourage “more construct-| Fo 
ive thinking about future business j Harr 
careers.” N. C 





Essays entered for the prize will be {groes 
judged by a faculty, alumni, and admin- | umes 


istrative committee. The winner will |an ar 
be announced at the meeting of the +As a 
advisory council of the Associated | the l 
Alumni in February. ‘lectu: 
hour: 
addit 
are fi 
‘for tl 


' 
In Libraries (Pi 
Th 
been 
Wor 
Elementary School Libraries ture 
Writing in Illinois Librarie 8. Super- ship 
intendent of Public Instruction John A. | Ing t 
Wieland stresses the functions of ele-| brari 
mentary school libraries. “Some school procs 
officials in the past have not fully real- | fune 

ized the importance of the elementary 
school library. We believe that the h- | Reas 
brary is as indispensable to the modern{ Th 
elementary school as to the modern high | recer 
school, and in the main, should be as | ests | 
adequately housed, equipped and di- sGeor 


| 


rected as the high-school library.” ine 


Watton C. Jonny} 








Superintendent Wieland notes also The 
the addition of a field visitor to schools \ eter 
to the staff of the Illinois State Library { Selec 
in order to improve the organization and | to ye 
extent of library service, particularly in | the ¢ 
the case of elementary schools. » bet w 

The Statistical Report of the Illinois! D: 
superintendent of public instruction for } tine 
the year ending June 1939, shows 13,329 | Senic 
public-school libraries outside the city and 
of Chicago, an increase of 1,397 school of it 
libraries for the 5-year period. Al- | 00 t 
though the libraries now contain,™ t 
3,768,744 volumes, the superintendent | want 


ee 
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nior | points out as of still greater importance 
mal ithe fact that there has been a “general 
jmprovement both in the physical 
the aspect and _in the content of the book 
een (collections. 
a ‘Support Argument 
ugh, Insupport of her argument for county 
ted |libraries, Harriet Long, librarian of the 
s. Oregon State Library, states in a re- 
uz- ent monthly letter to libraries: “Of the 
‘ved Htotal State population of 1,087,717, the 
rent 10 county libraries offer service to a total 
iors (of 593,811 people w hile the other 99 pub- 
or- lie libraries, scattered through 26 coun- 
‘ork |ties, offer service to only 165,641 peo- 
ple. ... In 1939, there were 6,022,907 
; of |yolumes lent from all the public libraries 
rize/i nOregon, of which 4,174,703 volumes 
out \were lent from the 10 county libraries, 
vht,jand only 1,848,204 from the other 99 
ler- | public libraries.” 
neir | 
J is Source of Supply 
uct-| Founded 5 years ago, the Richard B. 
1ess) Harrison Public Library in Raleigh, 
N. C., an independent library for Ne- 
| be loroes, now has a collection of 6,000 vol- 
\in- umes, 5,330 registered borrowers and 
will an annual circulation of 18,000 volumes. 
the As a part of its educational program, 
ted | the library is sponsoring reading clubs, 
lectures on literature, art exhibits, story 
srry } Hours, and adult reading guidance. In 
‘addition, many teachers in the county 
‘are finding the library a source of supply 
for their classroom libraries. 


pg | Pictorially Treated 
* The occupation of librarianship has 
\been treated pictorially in Library 
(Workers, a publication issued by Pic- 
‘ture ‘act Associates under the editor- 
er-| ship of Alice V. Keliher. Accompany- 
A. ing text describes the services which li- 
ele-| braries render to communities and the 
ool procedures used to perform the 
ral- | functions. 
ary | ? 
}j.\ Reading Interest Survey 
em{ The Library Quarterly has published 
igh | recently a survey of the reading inter- 
as |ests of young people made in 1939 by 
di- “George B. Morehead, Jr., of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia. 
so / The study had among its objectives the 
ols (determining of a “basis upon which to 
ury (select books of greater interest and value 
nd | to young people of the community,” and 
‘jn | the attaining of a closer understanding 
,between school and library. 
ois! Data on reading interests were ob- 
for }tained from over 800 students in two 
329 | senior high schools in Washington, D. C. 
ity {and from a private junior college in one 
ool | of its suburbs. The method was based 
AJ- on that followed by Waples and Tyler 
in, their reading study, “What people 
ent ( Want to read about.” 
' 
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According to the findings of the More- 
land survey, the following subjects 
among the 117 listed were of most in- 
terest to the boys: What makes a good 
sportsman’ How the next war may 
come upon us; How nations are prepar- 
ing for war; and How modern science 
has made war terrible. In the case of 
the girls, the subjects most interesting 
were: How other nations feel toward 
the United States; How to enhance per- 
sonal beauty; What makes a person- 
ality? and How to get along with other 
people. 


Special Quarters 

In the new Virginia State Library 
building, special quarters are provided 
for the cleaning and restoration of old 
manuscripts and records. A vacuum 
tank, into which a mixture of ethylene 
oxide and carbon dioxide is forced, 
destroys all insects and mild spores. 
Then there is a cleaning machine con- 
sisting of an all-metal unit with a 
hooded table and air brush devised to 
remove all dirt and dust from the doc- 
uments. For records needing restora- 
tion, laminating apparatus has been 
installed. This device heats cellulose 
acetate to a plastic state and then 
presses it into the pores of the deteri- 
orated paper, so that a homogeneous 
unit is formed when cooled. 


National Defense Selections 
With the purpose of aiding librari- 
ans in their book selection for national 
defense, the American Library Associ- 
ation has just issued two annotated 
booklists, Aeronautic Training for Na- 
tional Defense compiled by Paul How- 
ard and Engineering Defense Train- 
ing by H. W. Craver and H. A. von 
Urff. The Howard list has symbols 
affixed which indicate whether the 
publication will be useful to beginners, 
vocational students, skilled workers, 
student engineers, or trained engineers. 
The Craver list covering aeronautical 
engineering, machine shop practice, in- 
dustrial management, and naval archi- 
tecture, is intended for the engineer 
preparing for work in connection with 
national defense. 
Ratew M. Dunpar 


In Other Government 
Agencies 





Department of Agriculture 


Increased consumption of cotton as 
well as health and comfort of farm 


families is served by the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s cotton 
mattress demonstration program. 

More than 545,238 farm families in 
808 counties in 17 States have been cer- 
tified to receive free cotton mattress 
material. Under the plan, the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation fur- 
nishes cotton and cotton ticking to low- 
income families certified by county 
AAA committees. 


National Youth Administration 


Under the college and graduate work 
program of the NYA for the acedemic 
year 1940-41, 101,846 young people will 
be enabled to continue their education 
in the Nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the NYA. 

Employment and fund quotas have 
been assigned colleges and universities 
on the basis of 9.47 percent of the total 
number of resident undergraduate and 
graduate students, 16 to 24 years of 
age, inclusive, enrolled as of November 
1, 1939, and carrying at least three- 
fourths of a normal schedule. 

Allotments of college and graduate 
work funds for the academic year 
1940-41 total $13,713,225. 

Approximately 1,000 agricultural 
buildings, to be equipped and operated 
by the local vocational school systems 
as shops, home economic cottages, farm 
buildings, and similar projects, will be 
constructed by the NYA as part of the 
national defense program. These fa- 
cilities will be located in rural areas of 
2,500 population or less. 


Social Security Board 

In the 43 States administering pro- 
grams for aid to the blind under the 
Social Security Act, 46,500 needy blind 
persons are receiving assistance pay- 
ments amounting to more than $1,000,- 
000 a month, according to a recent 
study by Anne E. Geddes, of the Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance Research. 

Under the Social Security Act, 
needy blind persons of all ages are eli- 
gible for aid. In comparison with the 
census, however, there was found to be 
« marked underrepresentation on the 
assistance rolls of blind persons under 
20 and over 65 years of age with over- 
representation of those in the interven- 
ing years. 

Assistance approved for blind per- 
sons added to the rolls in 1938-39 
ranged from $1 to $65 a month; half 
of the persons accepted received be- 
tween $13 and $30. The level of pay- 
ments varied from State to State; in 
California, the median payment was 
$50; in Mississippi, $6. 

Marcarer F, Ryan 





New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@® Six pamphlets in the Modern World at 
Work series being prepared by the NYA on 
the activities and accomplishments of the Gov- 
ernment and of industry are off the press and 
sell for 15 cents each: (1) Electricity (see 
illustration); (2) Standards; (3) Agricul 
ture; (4) Roads; (5) Automobiles; and (6) 
Weather. 


® Chose to Live, the 2-reel sound film on can- 
cer control, made especially for lay audiences 
by the Motion Picture Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the Public Health 
Service and the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, is now available on a loan 
basis, free of charge to schools, in both 35- and 
16-mm. sizes. Schools, however, must pay 
transportation charges both ways for the 
35-mm. prints. Requests for additional infor- 
mation should be addressed to the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of the Department of Agri- 
calture. 


@ The 1940 Yearbook—Park and Recreation 
Progress presents, in the form of a forum, 
expressions of progressive thought on recrea- 
tional conservation and development in State, 
county, and municipal parks. Copies sell for 
35 cents. 


® Children’s Bureau Publication No. 252, The 
Me«uning of State Supervision in the Social 
Protection of Children, calls attention to some 
of tie basic principles involved in the super- 
visory process, especially in the supervision of 
child-welfare agencies and of the care given 
in foster homes. 5 cents. 

@ The present volume of Pustic HEALTH 
Repoxts contains among others the following 
articles: Care of the Eyes and the Prevention 
of Blindness, No. 32; Suggestions for the Care 
of the Ears and Prevention of Deafness, No. 
33; Care of the Feet and Causes and Preven- 
tion of Foot Disorders, No. 36; Appendicitis: 
Symptoms, Treatment, and Prevention of Mor- 
tality, No. 37; Health and Medical Committee 
in National Defense Council and Public Health 
in the Current Program for National Defense, 
No. 39. Each number costs 5 cents. 


@ The story of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine is told by means of pictorial statistical 
charts and lithographs in a 61-page booklet 
entitled America Builds Ships. Free copies 
may be had by writing to the United States 
Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C. 


@ Strawberry Varieties in the United States, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1043, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is intended as an aid to 
both commercial and amateur strawberry 
growers in the selection of varieties best 


suited to their needs and conditions. 5 cents. 


Courtesy NYA 


Electricity overcoming darkness. 


@ Forestry in the South stands today at the 
crossroads, according to Wilbur R. Mattoon, 
author of Southern Pines—A story in pictures. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 357. 5 cents. No other 
region, in the author’s opinion, offers greater 
possibilities for continuous cropping of timber 
than does the South—its soils are well adapted 
to tree growth; warm and humid winds that 
sweep up from the Gulf of Mexico supply an 
abundance of moisture over the region; the 
growing season is long; and the native southern 
pine species are among the most rapid growing 
of the softwoods. 


@ A new periodical, the JouRNAL oF THE Na- 
TIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE, will be issued bi- 
monthly by the Public Health Service, in 
order to carry out the provisions of the act of 
Congress creating the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. The policy of the new journal will be 
to contribute to the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and to encourage research in the subject 
of cancer. 

Volume I, No. 1, (August) contains articles 
by the Chief and the Assistant Chief of the 
National Cancer Institute presenting the Fed- 
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eral cancer control program and _ outliniy 
the approaches to cancer research. The oth 
10 articles present reports on various bag 
laboratory investigations. 

The annual subscription rate in the Unitem 
States, Canada, and Mexico is $2; the pr 
per single copy, 40 cents. 


® Separates from the Department of Agriey 
ture Yearbook Food and Life are appearir 
in rapid succession. The following are 
ready off the press: Food and Life—A sy 
mary, No. 1669 (10 cents); Food Funcetio 
and the Relation of Food to Health, No. 16 
(10 cents); Human 
Carbohydrates, fats, energy, No. 


Food Requirements 
1676 { 
cents); and Nutrition of Fur Animals, N 


1717 (5 cents). 


@® Copies of Standard Time Throughout t 
World, issued by the National Bureau ¢ 
Standards in 1935 as Circular 406, are still§ 
demand at 5 cents a copy. Included in ft 
circular are time-zone maps of the Unite 
States and of the world; a brief historie 
sketch of the development of the standa 

time system; lists of stations transmittin 
radio time signals, of the times used in sey 
eral large cities, and of the legal times use 
in most of the countries of the world; an 
other information regarding standard time 


@ A special issue of Som Conservation, officia 
journal of the Soil Conservation Service of tt 
Department of Agriculture, featuring the edt 
cational approach to the soil conservatid 
task may be had for 10 cents. 


® Revisions of the following free price list 

of Government publications have been madé 

The United States Geological Survey—Geologyy 
and water supply, No. 15; Indians—includin 
publications pertaining to anthropology an 
archaeology, No. 24; 
Guam, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Samoa, Virg 
Islands, No. 32; Geography and explorations 
natural wonders, scenery, and national par 
No. 35; Roads, No. 45; Maps, No. 53. 


Insular possessions 


@ Basic housing facts and principles of if 
terest to any community intending to clear i 
slums and provide homes for families of I¢ 
income have been brought together in Int 

duction to Housing, a publication of the Unite 
States Housing Authority. Copies are avé 

able at 30 cents. 
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